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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_—o—— 


N Wednesday terms of peace were arranged at Bucharest 
between all five of the combatant States in the Balkans, 
and an agreement was come to in regard to demobilization. 
Peace will be officially signed on Saturday. We have dealt 
elsewhere with the situation in the Balkans, but we note with 
great satisfaction that Friday's news is to the effect that the 
Great Powers have presented an identic Note to the Grand 
Vizier. The terms of the Note are strenuous. They summon 
the Ottoman Government “most categorically” to respect 
the principles of the Treaty of London, “particularly regard- 
ing the Enos-Midia line,” though they express their willingness 
during the actual delimitation to take into consideration the 
conditions deemed indispensable by Turkey for her security. 
The Grand Vizier, we are told, has promised a prompt reply. 
The Times correspondent in Constantinople adds, however, 
that this reply is expected to be in the negative. That was 
no doubt to be expected, but it does not mean that Turkey 
will not yield to pressure if the pressure is sufficient. No 
Government could hold Adrianople in face of an ultimatum 
from the whole of Europe. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
necessary pressure will be applied promptly, for the misery 
caused to the unfortunate inhabitants by the prolongation of 
the existing state of things in Thrace is very great, and cannot 
be relieved except through the prompt retirement of the 
Turkish troops behind the new frontier. 


President Wilson and his administration have, we greatly 
fear, got themselves into a position of no small difficulty as 
regards Mexico—largely owing to the fact that the President 
does not appreciate the tremendous difficulties of coercing 
Mexico and the strength of the Mexicans’ belief in their ability 
to resist any foreign intervention. They are not in the least 
awed by the talk of fifteen millions of people being unable to 
defy a hundred millions. Telegrams in Friday’s Times showed 
that the strain in the relations between the two countries has 
reached breaking point, General Huerta, the Mexican President, 
being determined to defy the American Government, and to 
maintain his refusal to resign the Presidency or to allow any 
interference in the internal affairs of the country. 





The immediate point at issue is the appointment of Governor 
Lind by President Wilson to proceed to Mexico, not as an 
ambassador with ordinary credentials, but as a kind of unofficial 
adviser, who is to take the place of the United States Ambas- 
sador, who has just resigned owing to the rejection of his 
advice that General Huerta should be recognized. Mr. Lind 
was to persuade General Huerta to withdraw from the 
Presidency, and to induce all parties to agree to an armistice 
pending the election of a new executive. On Thursday the 


the Times, stating that by order of the President he was to 
declare that if Governor Lind does not produce his credentials 
in proper form, and with them the recognition of the Govern- 
ment of the Mexican Republic, “his presence will not be 
acceptable in the country.” 


The meaning of this message is that President Wilson's 
Government must either alter their policy as to recog- 
nition or take up the challenge thrown down to them and 
insist upon Governor Lind being allowed to proceed to Mexico. 
What makes the situation specially difficult for President 
Wilson is that counsels are divided at Washington. The 
Senate, whose powers are very great in all matters of foreign 
affairs, do not share President Wilson’s views, and, according 
toa Washington telegram in Friday’s Times, President Wilson, 
irritated by their opposition, has “made the astounding 
assertion to-day (August 7th) that he was convinced that 
a minority of the Senators for their own interests were doing 
everything possible to prevent his achieving a peaceable 
solution of the Mexican problem.” The Times correspondent 
adds that the President minimizes the gravity of the situation. 


We most sincerely trust that some solution will be found 
which will not involve the American Government in a war 
which, even if successful in the end, must prove embarrassing 
in a high degree. No one doubts the power of the United 
States, if the country is once thoroughly roused, to conquer 
Mexico, but to do that would mean the raising and training of 
five or six hundred thousand men. The notion that naval 
pressure would be sufficient cannot be accepted. It has been 
sometimes said that if twenty thousand American regulars, z.e., 
the whole available army, were put on board transports and 
taken to Vera Cruz, they could rush the city of Mexico, as was 
done in 1846. Possibly such an expedition might succeed, but 
when it had taken the city of Mexico it would be as far off 
victory as ever, for we may be perfectly certain that all parties 
in Mexico would join to resist a foreign invasion. So small an 
expeditionary force could not attempt to seek out the Mexican 
armies in their mountains, An attempt to penetrate only a 
hundred miles beyond the city would cause it to melt into 
nothing. An invasion of Mexico across the Rio Grande, 
i.e., from the Texan frontier, would be equally impossible 
unless the United States army were first multiplied at least 
thirtyfold. 


Mexico, in short, is a country quite as difficult, for physical 
reasons, to occupy as South Africa, and it contains a popu- 
lation not of half a million, but of fifteen millions, the male 
portion of which are all admirable guerilla fighters. Again, 
the Americans would not have the advantage which we had 
in South Africa of the coast-line being in the possession of 
a friendly population from whom we could draw not merely 
supplies, but fighting men. If America gets involved in a 
Mexican war she will be lucky if it lasts only three years and 
stops short of forcing her to raise armies on the European 
scale. Perhaps, however, the worst aspect of the whole affair 
is that if she succeeded, as no doubt she ultimately would, 
success would be even worse than failure. She would find 
evacuation practically impossible, and would have upon her 
hands a huge new territory with a large population in per- 
manent revolt. What strange firstfruits for the triumph of 
pacificism and anti-militarism at the polls! The world is 
apparently going to learn once more that “talking peace” is 
far more dangerous in fact than “talking war.” 


The Krupp trial in Germany, which had lasted several days, 
came to an end on Tuesday. Herr Pfeiffer, Secretary Super- 
intendent of the Ministry of War, four lieutenants who were 
officials in the Ministry, an employee in the Krupp works, and 





Mexican Acting Secretary for Foreign Affairs telegraphed to 


an employee in the Government laboratories were charged 
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with illicitly receiving presents or money from Herr Brandt 
of the Krupp Company and with communicating secrets 
to him. Herr Brandt, who was incriminated by papers 
which had been seized, merely attempted to put the 
most favourable interpretation from his own point of view 
and that of the officials on the facts. There could be no 
question, he said, of treason, for the Krupp Company was 
in such close relations with the Government that it was 
inevitable that the company should be in possession of 
“secrets.” He had been instructed by the company to find 
out the prices of competing firms, so that Krupp’s could 
“keep their own charges to scale.” There had been no 
attempt to use the information to make money unfairly out 
of the Ministry of War. In fact, Herr Brandt employed such 
excuses as always do duty in cases of bribery and illicit 
commissions. An unpleasant incident in the trial was the 
revelation that two of the officials had visited Herr Brandt 
since the opening of the case, presumably to influence his 
evidence. Two officials were sentenced to four months 
imprisonment and dismissal from the Government service, 
the third to two months’ imprisonment and dismissal. 
and the fourth to forty-three days’ detention in a fortress, 
Herr Pfeiffer was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and 
debarred from holding public office for one year. Herr Brandt 
himself will be tried in a civil court. 


Serious rioting occurred last Saturday at Cawnpore among 
the Moslems owing to the demolition of part of a mosque for 
a street improvement. The rioters refused to disperse, and it 
was eventually necessary to fire upon them. Thirteen were 
killed and thirty wounded. It appears that no objection was 
taken till recently to the removal of the balan of the mosque, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor had supposed that this part was 
not regarded as sacred, as the Moslems used to deposit their 
shoes on it before entering the mosque. The Moslems had 
been offered a larger and better site for a new balan. We do 
not know whether Hindus are members of the municipality 
which decided upon the street improvement, but in any case 
there is evidently jealousy of the Hindus, the Mohammedans 
saying that a Hindu temple has been spared. The explanation 
of this is, of course, that the Hindu temple was not in the way. 
The jealousies of Moslems and Hindus, which are permanently 
present even though the Hindu press is at present, for 
reasons of policy, applauding the Moslem agitation, are kept 
under only by British rule. If Britain left India they would 
instantly set the country aflame from end to end. Incidentally 
the Cawnpore riots show why we are and must remain in India. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton, President of the Board of Trade, was 
entertained at a banquet last Saturday at Ghent, where he 
visited the Exhibition as the official representative of Great 
Britain. He referred to the system of municipal government 
which Great Britain had borrowed from Belgium, to the 
importation of Flemish weavers into England, and to the 
enterprise of railway and canal transport in Belgium, though 
he was compelled to add in the interests of truth that the 
Belgian railways among them had managed to lose his 
luggage. Tuesday was the anniversary of the beginning of 
the movement which ended in the establishment of the 
Belgian monarchy, a movement which had the strong and 
close sympathy of Great Britain. The criticism which 
Englishmen felt bound to direct at the Leopoldian admini- 
stration is a thing of the past. Countless high-minded 
Belgians admitted its justice, and none, we trust, will ever 
remember it with ill-will, We have for centuries been friendly 
with the Flemings, and we hope and intend that that friend- 
ship shall remain as great a reality as our admiration for 
Flemish art and architecture, which in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries was only to be rivalled by that of mar- 
vellous Florence, 


We cannot pass over without a few words of admiration the 
death of Mr. Grant, of the Chinese Telegraph Service, who 
was killed in Mongolia because he refused to leave his three 
Chinese servants. While ona tour of inspection he was 
captured by Mongols, who decided to kill the Chinese, but 
gave Mr. Grant the opportunity of going away unharmed. 
It seems that he could not have saved his servants in any 
case, but with a magnificent sense of personal responsibility 
he decided to stay with his servants, a course which, as he 
had been informed, meant that he also would be shot. 





According to Mongol accounts, Mr. Grant, as he stood up 
for execution, taunted the Mongols with cowardice, and 
“laughed in their faces till they wondered at his bravery,” 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Sir Edward Grey 
disposed of the ridiculous notion that the decision of the 
Government not officially to take part in the San Franciseo 
Exhibition was taken in a fit of pique at the attitude of the 
United States in the question of the Panama Canal tolls. He 
said that the whole affair must be judged on its commercial 
merits. It had been estimated on the spot that the participa. 
tion of the British Government would cost over a quarter 
ofa million. No adequate return could be expected for this 
expenditure, and the Government therefore did not feel 
justified in incurring it. That is a perfectly sensible con- 
clusion which no fair-minded person could misunderstand. It 
is useless to spend a large sum of money in advertising wares 
which the Americans are determined to keep out of their 
country by means of a high tariff. There are penalties, other 
than the obvious ones, to be paid for Protectionism, and 
Americans have just become acutely aware of one of them. 


On Monday Mr. Asquith opened the fifth annual tuber- 
culosis conference organized by the National Association for 
the Prevention of Consumption. The Association was formed 
about fifteen years ago, with the encouragement of King 
Edward VIL., for spreading sound knowledge among the world 
at large on the subject of tuberculosis. Mr. Asquith said 
that out of every ten deaths from all causes one is due to con- 
sumption, and between the ages of twenty and forty-five one 
out of every three deaths is due to this cause. But something 
more cheering than these terrible figures followed. In the ten 
years from 1871 to 1880 the average annual deaths in England 
and Wales from all forms of tuberculosis numbered about 
seventy thousand. In 1911 they had fallen to fifty-three 
thousand. Allowing for the increase in population, the 
number of deaths in 1911 would, had the death-rate of 
1871-1880 continued, have been about a hundred and three 
thousand. Therefore fifty thousand lives were saved in the 
course of a single year. Mr. Asquith believes that improved 
housing, greater cleanliness, more hygienic conditions in all 
respects, the law requiring compulsory notification of the 
disease, and the work of institutions will continue steadily 
to reduce the figures of the disease. 


A Parliamentary paper dealing with the Sitapur murder 
case was published on Tuesday. In our opinion the corre- 
spondence furnishes a complete justification of Sir Jobn 
Hewett, and proves the outrageous character of the attacks 
which have been made on him. In February 1912 Mr. Bell, 
aided by three assessors, tried three natives accused of 
murdering a fellow native. Mr. Bell and two assessors mis- 
trusted the evidence and the three natives were acquitted. 
An appeal against the acquittal—a form of law unknown, of 
course, in England, but familiar in India—was lodged and 
was allowed by Sir John Hewett, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the United Provinces. The result of the appeal, at which the 
accused were represented by their original counsel, though 
they were not themselves present, was that two were sentenced 
to death and the third to transportation for life. Anappeul for 
mercy could still be made to the Lieutenant-Governor, and, if 
that failed, to the Government of India. The appeal to 
Sir John Hewett was made and he rejected it. His reasons 
are all given in the Parliamentary Paper, and it would 
be impossible to have a more careful or able review of 
the facts. The next step on behalf of the prisoners should 
have been to appeal to Government through Sir John Hewett. 
The mistake was made of appealing direct to Government. 
The appeal was refused by Government, who sent it to Sir 
John Hewett with instructions to deal with it “according to 
rule.” 


When Sir John Hewett at length received the formal peti- 
tion for forwarding to Government it was too late to send it 
—that is to say the prescribed period of forty-eight hours before 


execution was no longer available. He therefore refused to 
send it. The men were executed. Lord Crewe has said that 
Sir John Hewett should have suspended the sentences. But 
Sir John Hewett explains that the Lieutenant-Governor who 
took his place during the Durbar had actually been ad- 
monished by Government for forwarding a petition within 
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forty-eight hours of an execution, and he himself, when he 
“in several cases” to get petitions 


reviously tried } t 
pod or by Government, at the last moment had invariably 


been told to act “according to rule.” There is plainly no 

ound of criticism whatever against Sir John Hewett. We 
feel the deepest indignation at the outrageously cruel and 
bitter treatment which he received in the House of Commons. 
He could not possibly have acted otherwise than he did without 
exposing himself to stern rebuke. He strictly administered 
the law, as it was his business to do. This, however, is not to 
say that the law of appeal in India is satisfactory. We have 
serious doubts on that subject, and we are glad to know that 
it is to be reviewed and if necessary altered. We may add 
that it is known that the Government of India would have 
rejected the final petition even if Sir John Hewett had 
forwarded it. 

On Tuesday Mr. Asquith received a deputation which laid 
before him a new scheme for a Channel tunnel. The estimated 
cost would be £16,000,000, which would be raised in equal 
sums in Britain and France. Mr. Asquith’s answer was not 
very encouraging. He said that the deputation had offered 
no new reasons for the scheme, and for the past twenty-five 
years an emphatic negative had been given to the various 
proposals, It appears to us, however, that the conditions 
have entirely changed, and we are as anxious now to support 
the proposal of a tunnel as we were formerly to condemn it. 
Our relations with France are now stable enough to be reckoned 
on, but that does not weigh with us so much as other con- 
siderations, for the mouth of the tunnel could in any case 
be destroyed almost instantly. The serious rivalry to our 
supremacy at sea is a much more important point. We do 
not welcome the notion of our food supply being brought 
across narrow seas strewn with mines. The tunnel would 
provide a safe way in. Another vast change in the conditions 
has been brought about by the accomplishment of aerial 
navigation. We sincerely hope that the Channel Tunnel 
scheme will now be pressed forward without hesitation, and 
will be favourably received by the Imperial Defence Committee, 
with whom, of course, the decision must rest. Here we may 
note the very useful work which has been done by the Daily 
Graphic. Its advocacy of the tunnel, though persistent, has 
been reasonable and moderate. 


On Monday the High Court of the Foresters discussed the 
Insurance Act at Manchester. Mr. Farrow, the High Chief- 
Ranger, said that experience bad proved that the taking away 
from the approved societies of the provision of medical 
benefit had been a costly mistake. Expensive machinery had 
been set up for the administration of that benefit. The 
Foresters could have continued to provide the benefit in a 
satisfactory manner as in the past, and by co-operation their 
officials and the medical profession could have considerably 
reduced the claims for benefit. They objected tothe malingerer 
receiving benefits at the expense of the honest member. From 
information received in Manchester and the surrounding dis- 
tricts he found that the number of sick claims had been in 
excess of the actuarial calculations, and had also seriously 
affected the claims on the voluntary side of the work. If the 
sickness experience was excessive in a time of national pro- 
sperity, what would it be in times of trade depression? The 
appointment of a medical referee or referees in each town 
seemed to him to be the most suitable solution, but he was 
afraid it was somewhat of a reflection upon the medical 
profession. He was fully persuaded, however, that a com- 
pulsory Act was necessary. He was one of those who believed 
that the Act was going to be of very great value to the nation. 


The seventeenth International Congress of Medicine opened 
this week in London, and on Tuesday evening the principal 
foreign delegates were entertained at a Government banquet 
at the Hétel Cecil. The Congress was welcomed by Lord 
Morley, who remarked that its last meeting in London took 
place in 1881. Since that date many marvels had been 
witnessed in mechanics, engineering, electricity, applied 
chemistry, and the rest; but new truths and new experi- 
ments in medicine, the advance in pathological theory and 
surgical practice, might perhaps be counted the most striking 
marvel of them all. “These congresses,” he proceeded, “ apart 
from their stream of contribution to positive knowledge, apart 
from their indirect effects upon the common mind in setting 





examples of intellectual energy and concentration, in teaching 
that respect for standards of competence which some suspect 
the democracy of being inclined to overlook—apart from 
all that, these congresses cannot be anything but real and 
powerful unifying agents in a world where so much makes for 
disunion.” 


There is one paragraph in Lord Morley’s speech which was 
of especial importance. He observed that in the agenda of 
the congress was a discussion of venereal disease and the 
question of Government control and responsibility in con- 
nexion with it. He went on to declare that “there would be 
sheer moral cowardice in shrinking from a large and serious 
inquiry into the extent, the causes, the palliatives of this 
hideous scourge.” We take this to mean that the Government 
intend to meet the request, made by a number of prominent 
doctors, which we referred to a fortnight ago, for the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the subject, and 
we sincerely trust that nothing will deflect them from this 
intention. 


The Congress was formally opened on Wednesday by Prince 
Arthur of Connaught on behalf of the King, and addresses 
were delivered by Sir Edward Grey and Sir Thomas Barlow, 
the President of the Congress. The number of members in 
London is officially stated to be 7,400, which constitutes the 
largest gathering that has yet been beld. In addition to the 
sectional meetings, general meetings are being held each day 
except Saturday in the Albert Hall, while numerous receptions, 
dinners, and other entertainments have been arranged for the 
delegates. The Congress is to close on Tuesday afternoon. 


We note with no small satisfaction that the Committee of 
the British Constitution Association, at a meeting on August 
2nd, 1913, passed the following resolution: “ This Committee, 
noting the enormous increase both in the cost of public relief 
and in the number of persons receiving it, and the multiplica- 
tion of public departments and authorities independently 
administering such relief; and noting further that as a con- 
sequence the nation is losing the power of taking stock from 
year to year of its position in this regard; would direct 
attention to the pressing necessity of consolidating all forms 
of public relief under the supervision of one central authority,” 
and ordered it to be sent to the Prime Minister, to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to the President of the 
Local Government Board. The Committee has here put 
its finger on the greatest of all the dangers that now assail 
the body politic. We are unmanning the nation. Yet so 
covert and so insidious is the change that only a small 
minority of the English people recognize what is happening. 


It was announced in the London Gazette of last Saturday 
that Mr. Bertrand Stewart, who was sentenced to three and 
a half years’ detention in a German fortress on a charge of 
espionage, has been promoted to a captaincy in the West Kent 
Yeomanry. It will be remembered that Mr. Stewart was 
releused on the occasion of the King’s recent visit to Berlin. 
Both Mr. Stewart and his father, Mr. Charles Stewart, 
bore the unhappy experience of the trial and imprisonment 
with a patience which was an example for all. They steadily 
refused to try to turn personal suffering into a cause that 
might easily have become one of national embarrassment. 
We are very glad that this soldierlike conduct has now been 
rewarded in the manner which Mr. Bertrand Stewart will 
most value. 


A leafiet has been issued by the National Unionist 
Association concerning the increment land duty imposed 
by Mr. Lloyd George. First it cites the well-known case of 
the Willesden road-sweeper who, out of his savings, bought 
a house for £295. He sold it at a loss of £55, but was never- 
theless charged £4 15s. 1d. for increment duty. Next it sets 
forth that Mr. Lloyd George bought eight hundred and fifty- 
seven American Marconi shares for £1,714. Inside three 
weeks he sold them at a gain of £1,029, but he paid no 
increment duty. The question is asked, Is this fair? What 
justice is there in saying that the increments in stocks and 
shares and movables like pictures and curios shall not be 
taxed, and that land, already unfairly burdened by taxation, 
shall be the sole form of wealth to bear this impost? 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent.,changed from 5 percent. April 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 733—Friday week 73}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


THE KING AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


HE promoters of the mischievous movement for putting 
pressure upon the King to commit a revolutionary 
act and withhold his assent to a Bill (passed according to 
the law of the land) because that Bill is, as we fully 
admit, a bad Bill, have at last come into the open and 
shown how utterly fallacious are the grounds upon which 
their demand rests. They revea] at the same time how 
t a godsend their scheme would prove to the dis- 
tracted Liberals were it to obtain the sanction of the 
majority of the Unionist Party. Happily, we do not see 
the slightest sign of Unionists in — adopting it. 
Nothing could have been more frigid than the reception 
accorded to the ballon d’essai sent up im the Daily 
Ezpress by Mr. Arnold White. And here for fear of 
misunderstanding we may note, as Mr. Arnold White him- 
self is careful to explain, that the Daily Express takes no 
responsibility for his proposals, and no editorial article 
backs them up. Indeed, as far as we know, there has 
been no endorsement of his article in any Unionist news- 
paper. In these circumstances we shall perhaps be asked 
why we trouble ourselves to deal with the matter. Our 
answer must be that there has undoubtedly been a 
good deal of private talk of a similar nature to that 
indulged in by Mr. Arnold White, and that there is 
always the danger that in moments of great excitement 
and exasperation stupid things will be done by accident, 
and contrary to the wishes of the wiser minds in a party. 
If an early protest is not made, and if bad arguments 
are merely treated with silent contempt, we may get into 
trouble later. On the whole, then, though we are not 
really afraid that Mr. Arnold White and those who are 
behind him will convert the Unionist Party, we think it 
as well to state the overwhelming case against his proposal. 
Mr. Arnold White’s specific suggestion is to get as large 
a number of people as he can tosign the following petition 
to his Majesty :— 

“TI respectfully ask your Majesty to withhold your Royal 
Assent to the Bill to amend the provision for the Government 
of Ireland until after the electors of the United Kingdom have 
been consulted.” 


What is the true significance of this petition? Note, 
to in with, that it assumes that the right of 
veto still belongs to the Sovereign, that the giving of 
the Royal Assent to Bills is still a personal and not 
a merely formal act, and that therefore the King, by 
signing a Bill like the Home Rule Bill, upon which 
the electors of tha United Kingdom have not been con- 
sulted, would be acknowledging a personal responsibility 
for that Bill. We venture to say that a more wrong- 
headed and dangerous view of the Constitution, and 
one more unfair and prejudicial to the Sovereign, has never 
been put forward. No responsibility whatever can rest 
upon the King for assenting to an Act of Parliament. 
When he gives such assent, the Sovereign acts automatically 
and not personally, and accepts no responsibility whatever 
for the contents of the Bills or for the conditions under which 
they are passed. For the contents of Bills the Ministers, 
who under the theory of the Constitution have advised the 
King to sign, are wholly responsible. The King’s acts are 
the acts of his Ministers. We venture to say that there were 
hundreds of statutes passed in the course of her long reign 
of which Queen Victoria personally thoroughly disapproved, 
and also plenty of Acts which she considered had never 
received the assent of the people and ought not to have 
gone through Parliament. Yet no one has ever been so 
foolish as to suggest that the Queen was in any way 
responsible for such legislation merely because her assent 
was given to the Bills. Again, there were plenty of instances 
in which the Royal prerogative was used administratively 
under the advice of Ministers of which Queen Victoria 
did not approve. Nevertheless she never dreamt of 
refusing to give the formal signatures required of her. 
Take, for instance, Mr. Gladstone’s most arbitrary use 
of the Royal prerogative to abolish purchase in the y: 
It is, we believe, an open secret that the Queen did not 
approve of the abolition of purchase. No doubt here 
the Constitutional theorists might have made out a very 
good case, in appearance at any rate, for a refusal by 





the Queen to sanction this use of the prerogative until 
the ple had been ifically consulted. Yet she did 
nothing of the kind. ing a good Constitutionalist, she 
knew that she was covered by the rule that what are 
nominally the Sovereign’s acts of State are really the acts 
of Ministers. 

If people would only use their imagination a little the 
would soon see what an appalling mess and muddle the 
Constitution would get into if it were to be allowed 
even for a moment that the King is responsible for 
legislation, and that before he signs Bills he has to 
consider whether they are good per se or whether the 
principle of them has been endorsed by the people. Let 
us suppose, for example, that the Home Rule Bill has 
been passed and that a general election has taken place 
in which the Unionists have won by a large majority, 
There would then be an immediate passing of a Bill to 
repeal the Home Rule Act—a course which would be 
fully justified by, nay, would be inevitable after, a Unionist 
success at the polls. Under the true theory of the Con- 
stitution there would be no difficulty whatever in the 
King signing the repeal, although six months before he 
had signed the enactment. Both signatures would be 
purely formal, and would in no way make the King either 
a Home Ruler or a Unionist. But according to Mr, 
Arnold White’s theory, which assumes that the King’s 
signature is a personal act and involves a personal 
responsibility, the King could not sign the repeal without 
stultifying himself. Take another example of the con- 
fusion which would be caused by Mr. Arnold White’s 
ludicrous travesty of the Constitution. Suppose, again, that 
a Unionist Ministry was in power, and that after the 
Parliament Act had been modified and the Home Rulo 
Act repealed, the Government proceeded to draw up a 
general tariff, and that the Bill containing it was presented 
for the King’s signature. Next assume that Mr. Arnold 
White’s precedent of petitioning was acted on throughout 
the country, and that people began to press the King not to 
sign the Tariff Bill on the ground that the people had never 
been consulted upon it, and that though a tariff might 
have been mentioned at the elections the proposal was 
something perfectly different from the actual Bill, and 
so on, and so on. What would be the King’s position 
then? Under the existing practice of the Constitution 
he would, of course, take no notice of any petition, for the 
considerations urged could not affect the automatic action 
of the Sovereign in the least. If, however, he had already 
in the case of the Home Rule Bill taken action such as 
Mr. Arnold White demands, he would find himself in 
a most difficult and dangerous predicament. If he refused 
his assent till there had been a general election on the 
tariff it would mean that he must turn out his Ministers, 
for they would no doubt tell him that they could not go 
on without a tariff. On the other hand, if he refused ty 
act on the petitions, then he would be exposed at once to 
the cry which all friends of the Monarchy and of our 
existing Constitution must dread above all things—the 
cry that the King was taking sides. He vetoed a 
Liberal Bill, we should be told, but he refused in exactly 
similar circumstances to veto a Unionist Bill. The King 
would be hurled into the party struggle. All true friends 
of the Monarchy and of the Constitution must refuse abso- 
lutely, however great the temptation, to let the King’s name 
be mentioned or in any way used in the Home Rule contro- 
versy. No sophistries, no special pleading, no fine-drawn 
constitutional theories, no dialectical subtleties, must be 
allowed to prevail over the sound rule that the King’s acts 
are the acts of his Ministers and not his own, and that no 
responsibility whatever rests upon him. The Constitution 
can be worked upon no principle but this, and any 
attempt to work it otherwise must mean ruin. The King 
cannot be half in and half out of politics. He must 
officially and in respect of his “ body politic,” as the old 
lawyers would have said, be entirely outside. That is 
the reason for the rule that he cannot act alone, and that 
every act of his must be countersigned by a Minister, who 
thereby relieves the King of all responsibility for the said 
act, and will answer for it. 

The arguments which we have used above, if they stood 
alone, would in our opinion be absolutely conclusive against 
any such action as that advocated by Mr. Arnold White. 
But even if they were not conclusive, and it could be shown 
that the proposal to put pressure upon the King by means 
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of petitions to withhold his assent from an Act of Parlia- 
ment, regularly passed under the Constitution, was sound, 
we should still, as Unionists, denounce as strongly as ever 
the folly of bringing in the King. Looking at the 
matter merely as political tacticians, we regard proposals 
which must introduce the King as the stupidest as well 
as the most injurious from the Unionist point of 
view that could possibly be made. We believe that 
the Unionists at this moment have the ball at their 
feet. When the general election comes—as come it 
must and quickly—even if the Home Rule Bill is first 
passed into law, we shall, as things are now and if no 
follies like those proposed by Mr. Arnold White have 
been committed, see Liberal apologists wriggling in 
agonies to explain to a contemptuous electorate why 
the dealings in American Marconis of one of the chief 
Ministers of the Crown and his colleagues deserve the 
laurel. Again we shall see them attempting to defend 
the Insurance Act, and to show why a man with 20s. 
a week ought out of his 20s. to pay as much as the 
man with three times his income—attempting, in fine, 
to defend a system of taxation (all payments to the 
State exacted by law are taxes, though they may receive a 
prettier name) under which men are forced to pay not 
according to their wealth, but according to their poverty. 
Finally, we shall see Liberals trying to show that it is 
fair to the poor taxpayers of England that Ireland shall 
be endowed with a tribute equivalent to some five millions 
a year, and that, while we have no right to interfere with 
Irish domestic affairs, it is right and natural for her 
forty-two members to hold a controlling power over our 
domestic affairs and to interfere with every home detail from 
education to the Poor Law. On a thousand points the 
Government will have to defend their actions, and in no 
case will they have answers that are likely to please the 
electors. But now Mr. Arnold White comes along and 
proposes a policy the only result of which would be to let 
the Government out of the tight place in which we have 
got them and to give them an easy victory. If Mr. 
Arnold White’s petitions were to succeed, the Govern- 
ment would of course resign and stump the country with 
the cry, “Are we to be ruled by the King or by the 
people?” 

With such a cry the Liberals would be in clover. All 
need for answering awkward questions about American 
Marconis, Insurance Act dilemmas, and Home Rule in- 
justices to England would be atan end. The oneand only 
question would be the Constitutional question. Every- 
thing, Liberals would tell us, must be postponed till we 
had settled the issue whether we were to be governed 
by a Parliament or by an arbitrary Monarch. No doubt 
the Unionists would try to plead that they had only asked 
that the will of the people should be better expressed, but 
that argument would not avail any more than it availed 
when the so-called People’s Budget was the issue. No one 
troubled then about the details of the Budget. The ques- 
tion before the country was whether the Lords had a right 
or not to interfere with matters of taxation. We know the 
result. The English people are the most conservative people 
in the world. That asa rule is good for the Unionists, but 
mismanagement in the way in which Unionists present their 
case may easily turn the balance against them and make 
the anti-revolutionary tendencies of the ordinary man go 
not for them but against them. In the Budget and Parlia- 
ment Act controversy the ordinary man during the 
elections said to himself: “I never heard before that the 
House of Lords had got any right to interfere with taxes. 
Now they tell us they have, but I am going to stick to the 
old ways.” In the same way now if we were to mancuvre 
ourselves into a revolutionary position we should find 
the ordinary man saying: “It is hundreds of years since 
any King vetoed a Bill, and Kings have now no right to do 
it. We want the old Constitution, and not some new Consti- 
tution started by the Unionists. Until we have made it clear 
that we make the laws, and not the King, we must just let 
the questions of Home Rule and American Marconis slide. 
There will be plenty of time to take them up afterwards. 
The duty now before us is to see that the game is 
played as it always has been played.” Of course, 
there would be a good deal of muddieheadedness in such 
arguments, but we are convinced that they would be quite 
prevalent enough to ruin the Unionist cause. Has not 
Mr. Lloyd George already begun to talk darkly about the 








need of defeating an anti-democratic conspiracy? Mr. 
Arnold White, if he could have his way, would supply the 
evidence and enable our latter-day Cleon to substantiate 
his talk about “ plots.” 

Let us look at the whole situation next as the 
practised Unionist electioneer should look at it. He 
would say that the essential thing is to win sixty-five 
seats in England from the Government. But if this is to 
be done a certain number of votes, say on an average 
three hundred, must in each of the sixty-five consti- 
tuencies be transferred from the Government poll to the 
Unionist poll. But does any sane person imagine that at 
a heated general election where the cry is, “ Shall we be 
governed by King or by Parliament?” we should get any 
voters over from the Liberal side to the Unionist ? We 
should not gain a single vote on such terms, though it is 
exceedingly probable that we should lose a great many 
democratic Unionist votes. In plain language we should 
have substituted for an issue upon which we could win one 
upon which misrepresentation, coupled with British stub- 
bornness and conservatism, would make defeat certain. 
No doubt it will be said, “ What is the alternative? Do you 
really mean to defend the Government for passing the 
Bill without consulting the people?” Of course, we mean 
nothing of the kind. We hold instead that the Government 
will be guilty of a crime so grave that if there is civil 
war in Ulster they ought to be impeached, and we trust will 
be impeached. Men who, when they could effect the 
coercion of Ulster without bloodshed through a dissolution, 
refuse to take that course, will have to accept the conse- 
quences, terrible though they may be. But because the 
Government action is thoroughly wrong, nay, criminal, 
that is not a reason for Unionists to act almost as 
foolishly as their opponents are acting wickedly, but rather 
a call to great steadiness and great circumspection. If 
the action of the Government leads to civil war, the 
responsibility will not be ours, and our ultimate victory 
will be all the more certain. We admit, however, that 
where the spilling of blood is in question, we would rather 
forgo the completeness of the Unionist victory than have 
that blood spilt. Therefore, though we believe that our 
victory at an election after the passage of the Home Rule Bill 
would be far more complete than our victory at an election 
held before it, we would infinitely rather have the election 
held first. If, however, the Government commit the crime 
of passing the Bill before the country is consulted, then 
the blood spilt will be upon their heads and not upon ours, 
and we shall have the right to make full use of our party 
triumph. 

Let us then dismiss Mr. Arnold White’s sophistries from 
our minds, and remember that if the Government act as they 
now propose to act they will only make our victory more 
crushing. Mr. Arnold White’s suggestion is a patent 
plan for ruining the Unionist Party at the polls just at 
the moment when otherwise victory would be certain. 
That is the long and short of the whole matter. 





TRADE DISPUTES AND TRADE TYRANNY. 


HE members of the Industrial Council were asked a 
year ago to report (1) What is the best method of 
securing the due fultilment of industrial agreements, and 
(2) How far and in what manner industrial agreements 
which are made between representative bodies of employers 
and workmen should be enforced throughout a particular 
trade or district. The Industrial Council consists of a 
number of employers or representatives of employers’ 
associations and an equal or larger number of prominent 
trade unionists. It is presided over by Sir George 
Askwith, of the Board of Trade, who is now known as the 
Chief Industrial Commissioner. This Council for twelve 
months past has intermittently taken evidence on the 
subjects upon which its opinion was asked, and has now 
issued its report. Frankly, the members of the Council 
cannot be congratulated either upon their proposals or 
upon the way in which they are presented. The Report is 
needlessly verbose, and shows throughout a lack of clear 
thinking or of real grip of industrial problems. Happily, 
a minority of the members of the Council—including 
among others Sir Hugh Bell, Mr. W. A. Clowes, and 
Mr. Robert Thompson, M.P.—have appended to the 
Report a separate memorandum which traverses some 
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of the worst proposals contained in the Majority 
Report. The recommendations of the Council can be 
stated in a few lines. As regards the first subject upon 
which they were consulted, they have come to the con- 
clusion that the best method of securing the due fulfilment 
of industrial agreements is to leave the whole matter to 
moral suasion. They reject every proposal for enforcing 
agreements, however solemnly undertaken. They are 
opposed to a system of monetary penalties, and though 
they argue that it is desirable that no assistance should 
be given to persons who are in breach of agreement, 
they object to the legal prohibition of such assistance. 
Having thus declared themselves opposed to legal restraint 
as regards the persons who make agreements, the majority 
of the Industrial Council proceed to demand that where 
agreements have been made by a substantial body of 
employers and workmen they may be extended by order of 
the Board of Trade to all persons engaged in the trades 
affected. The contrast between these two attitudes is very 
striking. This proposal for what is politely called in the 
report “the extension of agreements,” being the only 
positive proposal made by the Industrial Council, is the 
only one which is likely te attract any attention. It appeals 
to the present tendency in favour of State interference on 
every possible occasion. It also appeals to the prevail- 
ing view that all industry tends to drift into the hands of 
great corporations, and that consequently it is necessary to 
organize, on the one side, federations of employers and, 
on the other side, powerful trade unions. 

For our own part, we are more than doubtful whether 
this analysis of present industrial tendencies is accurate. 
The same thing has been stated again and again with 
regard to American industries. People have pointed 
to the growth of great trusts in the United States, 
and have drawn the conclusion that these trusts would 
soon cover the whole field of American industry. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, under the shadow of the great 
trusts small industries are constantly springing up, and 
though possibly the opportunities for the small man are 
less extensive than they were, there is no very great 
difference to be noted. In this as in other matters, 
= ao opinion is misled by its own imagination. 
We see the great mountains, and our imagination is so 
impressed by their grandeur that we forget to take note 
of the uncounted multitude of the smaller hills surround- 
ing them. In our own country in every industry there are 
small men as well as big men, and it is of the utmost 
importance that the opportunities available to the small 
man should not be destroyed by the action of the State. 
Yet this is certainly what would happen if the proposals 
of the Industrial Council were carried out. The terms of 
employment would then be fixed by a few big employers 
and a few trade union leaders and everybody would be 
compelled to fall into line. The inevitable result would 
be to divide the whole industry into two opposing armies, 
with no chance of any neutral sphere. That neutral sphere 
now exists in the shape of opportunities for workmen who 
have saved a litth money themselves to become masters. 
That trade union leaders should wish to withdraw this 
opportunity is perfectly intelligible, for as long as it exists 
it may at any moment sap their authority; but that 
an official of the Government like Sir George Askwith 
should give his authority to the proposal is more 
difficult to understand, and appears to mark a growin 
tendency on the part of Government officials to cant 
their office without regard to the wider interests of the 
country. 

Nor does the evil of the proposal made by the Industrial 
Council end with the destruction of the opportunities for 
the smaller employer. Equally, and in some ways even 
more, serious is the injury which the proposed scheme 
would inflict upon the whole body of consumers. In 
effect, the consumer would be placed entirely at the 
mercy of the producer if the proposal to which Sir 
George Askwith and the majority of the members of 
his Council have given their signatures were carried 
into effect. It is true that they suggest that the 
Board of Trade should only extend agreements that 
“are proper,” but by what means is the term “ proper” 
to be defined? In practice one knows perfectly well that 
the Board of Trade and any authority appointed by it would 
be under parliamentary influences, and it is notorious that 
the action of Parliament is much more influenced by a 





well-organized body of producers than by the wishes of 
the unorganized majority of consumers. There would be 
in practice nothing to prevent an employers’ federation and 
a powerful trade union from establishing the worst possible 
form of trust. An ordinary trust is always liable to be 
undercut by the competition of persons who remain out- 
side its organization, but under the scheme proposed 
nobody would be allowed to remain outside. The trust 
would in effect receive legal sanction, and could thus 
= a tyranny in face of which the public would be 
elpless. 

he essential unfairness of such a scheme hardly needs 
to be demonstrated, but perhaps it is worth while to point 
out how the scheme might work in such a specific case ag 
the production of coal. The various mining organizations 
might, under Sir George Askwith’s new scheme, establish 
prices for coal which were ruinous to persons whose 
industry depended largely on cheap coal. Employers and 
employees in such industries would find their work at an 
end, but they would not be permitted to transfer their 
industry to the getting of coal, although perfectly willing 
to work at very much lower rates than those fixed by the 
coal trust. The law would forbid their doing so. Under 
present conditions, it is true, they would still have the 
opportunity of buying coal from abroad, supposing that 
prices were forced up beyond the point at which it would 
pay to import Belgian or German coal, but it is inconceivable 
that this liberty would long continue. Public opinion would 
never tolerate the injustice of saying by law that no 
Englishman must work below certain terms, and at the 
same time permitting foreigners to send in their products 
produced under inferior conditions. The adoption of 
Protection, however, although the logical consequence of 
the proposals made by the professed Free Traders who 
represent trade unions on the Industrial Council, would 
clearly have no effect as regards that large branch of 
British industry which is engaged in the export trade. 
What would there happen would be that certain em- 
ployers, who had got a fairly sure market for their pro- 
ducts by virtue of trade marks or traditional excellence, 
would be able to impose terms which would prevent the 
smaller men in the trade from carrying on any business 
at all. 

We believe that the whole theory underlying the pro- 
posals of the Industrial Council, and we may add the 
theory underlying the very existence of that Council itself, 
depends upon a fallacy. The fallacy is that it is possible 
permanently to raise the conditions of employment in any 
group of industries without regard to the general standard 
of living throughout the community. No doubt it is 
possible for masters and men in a particular trade, where 
powerful associations exist, to force up the price of the 
commodity they produce and to divide the profits 
among themselves, and temporarily they can do this to 
such an extent as to obtain for themselves a higher 
scale of remuneration than is current throughout the 
general community. But they have to pay the penalty 
of reduction of employment. The more the community 
is charged for the goods the less it will consume, 
and consequently a number of the people engaged 
in producing the article in question will be thrown 
out of employment. Their wage being by hypothesis 
above the general standard of the community, they 
will not want to take work elsewhere; they will prefer to 
try to get work in their own trade, and conse- 
quently forces will be set in operation to break down what 
we may call the anti-social agreement of a particular trade 
against the general community. On the other hand, in 
the case of a trade which is depressed below the general 
standard of the community, an agreement to raise 
prices and wages will not provoke economic resistance, 
for the workpeople who are thrown out of such a trade by 
a possible reduction of consumption will still find it to 
their advantage to look for employment in other trades 
rather than in their own. All this points in the direction 
of trusting more fully than contemporary opinion seems 
inclined to do to the automatic operation of ecouomic 
forces. No doubt occasions arise where economic forces 
result in injustice, but on the whole they tend towards 
securing a balance of advantages and disadvantages in the 
different cecupations of human beings, while simultaneously 
stimulating production, and thus enlarging the possibilities 
of enjoyment for all. 
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PEACE. 


EWS was received on Thursday that all the five 
Balkan States had agreed to terms of peace on 
Wednesday. This is news which has brought a sense 
of relief to the civilized world. No doubt men with 
anxious, or perhaps we might say far-seeing, minds will at 
once begin to ask how far such a peace can be lasting, and 
will indulge in prophecies as to how soon the next 
Balkan war will begin. Probably the conditions do not in 
any sense make for permanency, but at the same time we 
must not forget that in the past peaces which looked 
merely like truces, and had apparently all the elements of 
unpermanency, in the end proved very satisfactory bul- 
warks against war. “If hopes are dupes, fears may be 
liars.” That is a proposition in which we have, at any rate, 
a right to find a certain consolation. 

Before we deal with the details of the new frontier 
lines accepted by the five Balkan States, it must be 
pointed out that the Great Powers have still to be 
heard on the question, and that in all probability they 
will not allow so large a slice of the Aigean coast-line 
of Thrace to pass into the hands of Greece as was 
arranged at Bucharest. Under the Bucharest scheme the 
Greek frontier is to stretch as far as the Mesta river, which 
stream is to separate the Greek and Bulgarian shores of 
the Hgean. This gives not only Kavala but a large 
tract of territory beyond to Greece. Without a map 
it would be impossible to indicate the territory given to 
Servia, but we may say in general terms that it secures 
Servia’s commercial outlet on the Augean without putting 
her at the mercy of Bulgaria, as would have been the case 
if a piece of Bulgarian territory had intervened between 
Servia and Greece. The addition to Servia’s population and 
to her territory owing to her acquisitions in Macedonia is, of 
course, very considerable. She has had, however, to cede 
to Montenegro an extension of territory east and south as 
payment, to put it plainly, for the help which Montenegro 
rendered her in the war against Bulgaria. Again Bulgaria 
has had to cede a considerable slice of territory on her 
north-eastern frontier to Roumania. We do not suppose 
that there will be any interference on the part of the 
Great Powers with this allocation of territory. As far 
as we can see, they will confine themselves to settling the 
borders of Albania, which we may say parenthetically will 
contain about two million inhabitants, and re-settling 
the frontier between Greece and Bulgaria in such a way 
as to give Bulgaria a better frontage on the Aigean. 
Finally, the Great Powers, in order to prevent further 
trouble, will have to see to it that the Turks with- 
draw from Adrianople to the Enos-Midia line, which was 
settled in London, and to which, of course, Turkey at the 
time agreed. Ina word, the Great Powers will do what 
we have said from the very beginning they would have to 
do—speak the Jast word not only as to Albania but as to 
the division of Macedonia. 

It may be said, “ It is all very well to assert that the 
Great Powers will not only settle Albania but will see to 
it that the Greeks do not take quite their pound of flesh 
on the Aigean, and will also order the Turks out of 
Adrianople, but can anyone suggest how the Powers 
will be able to do it, supposing what is by no means 
unlikely, that both Greece and Turkey defy them? Are 
the Powers prepared to start a third war in the Balkans 
in order to coerce Greece and Turkey?” Put that 
way we admit that the proposition seems a diffi- 
cult one. We venture to say, however, that it will 
not arise in this disagreeable form. Servia and Bulgaria 
no doubt are almost out of the reach of European 
coercion owing to their geographical position. It is 
not so with Greece or Turkey. Let us take the case 
of Greece first. If the Powers are united, nothing is 
easier than for them to coerce the Greeks. The whole 
of Greece lies open to naval pressure. A combined 
squadron would not only find it easy to demonstrate 
the power of Europe at the Piraeus, but also at the 
gates of Greece’s new acquisition, Salonica, Without 
landing a regiment, which, we admit, the Powers would 
be most loth to do, Greece could be made to feel the 
full weight of the European Concert. If demonstrations 


off Athens and Salonica proved unavailing, there is always 
the very potent threat that the islands, including, of course, 
Crete, shall not be conceded to Greece. 


On the other 
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hand, the Powers can promise Greece that if she is 
reasonable in regard to the Augean frontier she shall 
reap the benefit in that distribution of the islands 
which the Powers have reserved to themselves. No 
doubt there will be a great deal of talk and close 
bargaining, but in the end, we believe, the Greeks will, 
with a bad or good grace—we hope with the latter 
—yield to Europe. After all, Greece is a commercial 
and a progressive nation, and now that she has proved 
her prowess in arms and the patriotism of her people, 
she is most anxious to proceed on the path of develo 
ment. But this she can hardly do if she deliberately 
se herself in opposition to the whole of the Great 

owers. For ourselves we are well-wishers of Greece and 
would like to see her flourish, but the more friendly one is 
to her the more one must wish her to be sensible and not 
to fall into the appalling error of over-self-confidence 
shown by Bulgaria. 

The question of the coercion of Turkey must finally be 
considered. Here, again, we believe that sea power will in 
the last resort force Turkey to yield and to withdraw her 
armies once more behind the Enos-Midia line, No doubt 
Turkey will have to be reminded that if she proves 
recalcitrant she will get no financial help from Europe, 
though she will soon need that help very badly, and 
also that if, as is only too likely, her Arabian and 
other Asiatic provinces should give trouble, she would not 
have the consideration for which, in these circumstances, 
she would be forced to ask. The Enos-Midia line 
was settled after much trouble, and it would be the 
greatest possible mistake to make any concessions to 
Turkey there. But apart from territorial concessions, the 
Powers might no doubt do something to help Turkey, 
provided she proves amenable. ‘There is, for example, the 
question of the prisoners and also of the apportion- 
ment of debt charges in Turkey’s lost provinces. If 
Turkey defies Europe she cannot expect assistance in 
these matters. Speaking generally, she cannot hope to 
beat all Europe and the Balkan States combined. As 
soon as the Greek trouble is settled, as unquestionably it 
will be settled, this would be the situation created by Turkish 
recalcitrance. Turkey no doubt may cause much delay, 
but that is the most she can do. Is it worth her 
while to postpone an inevitable loss for, say, three 
months, forfeiting meanwhile the consideration of Europe? 
Had not she better do at once what she will be asked to 
do, that is, withdraw from Adrianople without forcing the 
Powers to treat her as an enemy? The Turks have, 
from the military point of view, to some extent improved 
their position by recent operations. Let them be content 
with that, and not run the risk of another disaster on a 
great scale, including very probably the loss of their whole 
naval force. 





THE WREATH OF LAUREL. 

[* order that nothing appropriate might be wanting 

in the ceremonial of triumph with which Mr. 
Lloyd George was received by his friends at Carnarvon 
last week, a wreath of laurel was placed in front of the 
platform from which he spoke. Whether inspired by the 
sight of the wreath or not, Mr. Lloyd George certainly 
looked to his laurels. He was alarmed, we imagine, lest 
in spite of the obvious and complete confidence of his 
supporters, he should lose his pre-eminence in acquiring 
merit from the Marconi affair. He accordingly set to work 
to prove how perfectly unscathed he was by “ the vitriol- 
throwers,” who had failed “to kill, to maim, or to deface 
him.” We think the vitriol-throwers ought by this time 
to begin to reflect upon the propriety of acknowledging 
their defeat. Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, although 
they had not the smell of burning on them after passing 
through the burning fiery furnace, were charred and dis- 
abled compared with Mr. Lloyd George. As Antaeus 
acquired fresh strength every time he touched the ground, 
so Mr. Lloyd George becomes invested with a new virtue 
every time he refers to the Marconi business. Antaeus 
was an awkward person to wrestle with. All the arts of 
catch-as-catch-can found themselves at an ultimate dis- 
advantage against a man like that. Mr. Lloyd George 
similarly has unlimited sources of extraneous support to 
rely upon, not quite relevant to the issue, not quite fair, 





perhaps, according to a pedantic interpretation of the rules 
of the game, but still such as enable him to come out a 
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triumphant winner in every bout with his critics undertaken 
on his own terms. We are only afraid that if he makes 
many more public references tu his Stock Exchange invest- 
ments in speculative shares, bought at the suggestion of 
persons who were connected with a company in con- 
tractual relations with the Government, he will pile up 
for himself such a record of virtue that even his most 
trusting friends may experience a twinge of scepticism. 
They will be inclined to think that the whole thing is too 
good to be true. It is the mischief of Celtic art that it 
knows little of the subtle persuasiveness of restraint. 
This is only a hint to him of a possible danger. Probably 
Mr. Lloyd George would be able to surmount the danger, 
even if he recklessly ran into it, by some manceuvre or 
striking act of resourcefulness which we have never 
dreamed of. It is his good fortune, indeed, to be hedged 
about with safeguards. If he felt that he were losing the 
sympathy of Welsh Radicals he would have the advantage 
of a long warning. When people become bored with 
hearing an Aristides called “The Just,” itis always the 
culmination of along process; and Aristides, if he wishes, 
has plenty of time to mend his ways and gracefully become 
a little more like other men. 

It is not to be wondered at, when we come to look into 
the facts, that Mr. Lloyd George should take a pride in 
his achievement, and that his friends should feel that the 
supreme honour of the laurel is rightly his. If the con- 
stituents of Sir Rufus Isaacs decorated his platform at 
Reading with laurels it would be felt even by many among 
themselves that the hero, although undoubtedly a hero, 
had not quite reached the heights of Olympic supremacy. 
There would be a haunting suspicion of unreality and 
inappropriateness. Something more perhaps might be 
said for decorating Lord Murray’s platform with 
laurels, because although Lord Murray’s performances 
in the Marconi affair had not an adventitious im- 
portance derived from great political position, they 
nevertheless had the undeniable quality of brilliance 
in certain respects. Mr. Lloyd George is indeed easily 
first in the esteem entertained for the illustrious trio. 
“The greater the man the greater the deed” is a 
well-known principle among those who cultivate the 
arts of adulation. More adulation has naturally been 
bestowed on Mr. Lloyd George than upon Sir Rufus Isaacs 
or Lord Murray because he held a greater position in the 
political world than they did. When he fluttered on the 
Stock Exchange, and when he withheld the information 
that he had done so, although the House of Commons took 
his personal statement distinctly to cover the case of any 
investments whatsoever connected with the name of 
Marconi, his actions had all the importance reflected on 
them by the fact that he was Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Sir Rufus Isaacs was only Attorney-General, and not (at 
the time of the American Marconi investments) a member 
of the Cabinet. As for Lord Murray, he was only the 
Chief Liberal Whip. Obviously Sir Rufus Isaacs and Lord 
Murray could not compete with Mr. Lloyd George for 
the chief place in the affections of those who believe that 
the Marconi affair has somehow purified the air of our 
public life and added new virtues to the list of those 
which may reasonably be expected in public men. 

If we may trust the forecast of forthcoming changes in the 
Cabinet which was offered in the Daily News of Wednesday 
by “ P.W.W.,” Mr. Asquith is of one mind with the popular 
judges who, with such unerring instinct, have allowed the 
wreath of laurel to Mr. Lloyd George. According to the 
forecast Mr. Lloyd George will remain Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—for that must be the meaning of the 
omission to propose any new office for him. The attempt 
of the Nation to remove Mr. Lloyd George to another 
department where he would not have control of the national 
finance has apparently failed. In other words Mr. Lloyd 
George is to be the Radical favourite for the reversion of 
the Premiership when Mr. Asquith retires. The largest 
of all possible laurel wreaths is already poised above his 
brow. Although nothing so significant is predicted for 
any other hero of the Marconi affair, we notice that Sir 
Rufus Isaacs is nevertheless singled out for special honour 
and reward. He is to be Lord Chief Justice. His reward 
for his glorious “error of judgment ” is that he is to pre- 
side over all the judgments delivered in the country. Lord 
Murray has no doubt abandoned serious politics for the 
pursuit of oil contracts abroad, and one could not reason- 





ably look for a political reward for him, and yet there is 
certainly a painful lack of symmetry about the Omission 
of his name from “ P.W.W.’s” list. Is it too late to 
recall him? Possibly if he were offered a reward really 
commensurate to his services to the country in the Marconi 
business he might be induced to reverse his choice and 
throw over business in favour of politics. When the list 
of investors in American Marconi shares has been 
exhausted, not much interest can of course be taken in 
the other Cabinet changes. Mr. Burns, we observe, is to 
be turned away from the Local Government Board. But 
what else could he expect? He has merely done his 
obvious work as President of the Board, and took no pains 
whatever to earn fame or a title to the consideration of 
the Prime Minister by joining with Mr. Lloyd George and 
Sir Rufus Isaacs in the Marconi investments, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel made no Marconi investments of any kind, so 
perhaps, as the nearest thing he did to the required act of 
qualification for promotion was to negotiate the Marconi con- 
tract, he ought to be satisfied with the vague promise that he 
is to be moved up higher. The mystic name “ Marconi” 
is to do everything possible for him in the circumstances. 

It makes the blood run cold to think how nearly the 
whole of this scheme of rewarding virtue was wrecked in 
the House of Commons when the majority decided to accept 
the Ministers’ expression of their own opinion about their 
investments, instead of registering the opinion of the House 
itself. That decision saved the situation. Mr. Lloyd George, 
seeing that no formal judgment of the House is associated 
with his name, is free to change his own expressed opinion 
of himself as often as he pleases. This he does on every 
available occasion. Only think what might have been the 
result if the Liberals had committed the absurd mistake 
of passing a resolution that the conduct of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Attorney-General had been 
injurious to the interests of public life! It would hardly 
have been possible for “P.W.W.” to place the laurel 
wreath of the Premiership over a brow across which the 
shadow of such a resolution fell. Nor would it have been 
possible to reserve the Lord Chief Justiceship for Sir 
Rufus Isaacs. As it is, the way is clear. How happy all 
good Liberals must be! The House, by a stroke of 
tactical genius, refused to express its own opinion that 
the Attorney-General had done something unbecoming to a 
Minister of the Crown. The present deduction is per- 
fectly logical. If he was fit to be Attorney-General he is 
fit to be Lord Chief Justice. Thus we sce how under 
a Liberal Government virtue is guaranteed a suitable 
reward. Nothing impedes the upward march of what in 
Wordsworth’s phrase may be called “the laurelled armies 
not to be withstood.” 

The only omission, the only flaw in this redistribution 
of good things, is that there is no advancement, no reward 
predicted by “ P. W. W.” for the defenders and advocates 
of Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Rufus Isaacs in the Press. In 
spite of their loyalty and hardihood are they to get nothing ? 
We suppose there are too many of them. In Emerson's 
words, “For the press of knights not every brow can 
receive the laurel.” To put it more brutally, such things 
are “ meat for their masters.” Still, it seems rather hard. 


A NEW ASPECT OF FRENCH IDEALISM. 

N a recent essay Mr. J. E. C. Bodley, the well-known 
writer on France, deplored the decline of idealism in that 
country. M. Philippe Millet, one of the most graceful and 
entertaining as well as one of the best-informed of French 
journalists, has published a retort in the Temps. He writes 
as a young man representing the point of view of young 
Frenchmen of to-day. He sees nothing worthy of imitation 
in the old French habit of abstract thought and theoretical 
statement. It would not occur to any young Frenchman now, 
he says, even if he were a militant Socialist, to write “The 
Social Contract,” and then to come down from the clouds of 
abstraction to regenerate mankind. He admits that when he 
and his contemporaries were only twenty years old they 
mentally reconstructed society in the wildest fashion, their 
heads full of Tolstoy and Nietzsche. We can well believe 
it; the contemplative French student at the Sorbonne has a 
mental fever far more ravaging than that of the most 
audacious intellectual bloods of Oxford and Cambridge 
debating societies. “ But,” adds M. Millet, “we were cured 
quicker than our grandfathers.” The cld oratorical tourneys 
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mand the admiration of Mr. Bodley, who would wish them to 
be revived, but M. Millet and his contemporaries look back 
ypon them with contempt as something childish. M. Millet 
has no use for debates which are not practical and business- 
like. He has lost his respect for rhetoric. When a writer 
or a speaker brings out “a great principle” the young 
Frenchman begins to feel misgivings. “Few people,” says 
M. Millet, “ wear their beards now as they were worn in 1848.” 
But does all this mean that idealism is dead? M. Millet 
denies most emphatically that it means anything of the sort. 
The passion for ideas is as strong as ever, but the new type 
of Frenchman likes to make action keep pace with theory. 
He is tired of pompous formulae “ which burst like soap- 
bubbles.” 

M. Millet in effect pays a compliment to our British method. 
Englishmen are in the babit of assuming that foreign practices 
are better than their own—except when they are themselves 
betrayed temporarily into thinking in the abstract, and then 
it often happens that they find no words bad enough for 
foreign institutions and customs. The assumption of the 
superiority of foreign methods, it is to be noticed, is always 
made for the purpose of criticizing British institutions. It is 
apparently one of the foundations of English criticism. But 
why should we not for once accept a foreign tribute? The 
British Constitution alone among the important Constitutions 
of the world is unwritten. Or perhaps we should rather say 
that it was unwritten until the Parliament Act gave us the 
beginnings of a written Constitution. Practice for centuries 
forced British theory to bend to the popular need. Popular 
need led political philosophy; it never followed spellbound, 
mute, but probably helpless and unhappy, in its wake. The 
most glorious political philosophy in the world may co-exist 
with the most miserable practice. One of the most 
admirable Constitutions in the world is possessed by Mexico. 
But it does not follow because Englishmen have tradi- 
tionally mistrusted wide political promises expressed in 
metaphysical language, that they were without idealism. 
Pym, Hampden, Cromwell, were all idealists. Nothing but 
a vivid ideal of justice and right sustained them. 

When M. Millet writes about politicians regenerating 
mankind by the principles of the Contrat Social he is, of course, 
thinking of the Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the 
Citizen drawn up by the Assembly of 1789. It was based on 
the Contrat Social. It is the groundwork of all democratic 
systems of the modern world; it is splendid, it is indisput- 
able—and yet how foolish ina sense it looks when one watches, 
in the history of the French Revolution, the conception of 
the rights of man leading on step by step to repression, out- 
rage, and a frenzy of massacre! The Declaration burst like 
asoap-bubble. ‘“ Men are born and remain free and equal in 
rights,” said the Declaration. “Social distinctions can only 
be founded on common utility.” “The end of every political 
asscciation is tke conservation of the natural and impre- 
scriptible rights of man,” and so forth. No reader of history 
can fail to observe how the assertion of human rights fell 
ever more emphatically from men who were continually con- 
senting to greater human wrongs. The Declaration from 
which we have quoted familiar sentences was promulgated 
when Mirabeau was still trying to save the Monarchy. In 
1793 a new Declaration of Rights was issued which was even 
more precise and certainly more rhetorical, That was the 

year of the Terror. 

lt would be very interesting if it could be proved that the 
mental attitudes of the politicians and the private persons in 
France are approximating to each other. We take M. Millet’s 

meaning to be that this is what is happening. Hitherto the 
politicians have been judged too much by their capacity to 
speak ore rotundo. It was expected of them—or at all events 
they expected it of themselves—that they should be men of 
ideas—of novel ideas—and of magnificent Janguage. After all, 
they had to live up to the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
The custom of the private citizen, for whom, oddly enough, all 
these rights were formulated, has been widely divergent. He 
has been thrifty and practical, and has never by any chance, 
in the management of his business or his domestic affairs, 
thought too far uhead of the obvious possibilities of his 
career, A man of ideas in Fiance, with a gift of glibness, has 
always had a political audience whether he had reasonableness 
and sincerity or not. Formerly in England this was not so. 


Whether, with the rise of Mr. Lloyd George, we must say 
that the old order has changed, it is perhaps too soon to 
certify. In England, again, cranks, even the most brilliant, 
have always bad a fairly wide public but no influence. 
Among those who desire the reputation of having graduated 
in intelligence brilliant cranks inspire idolatry. But cranks 
are hardly ever returned to Parliament. In France such 
men are, or used to be, easily enough elected as deputies. 
It is felt that in the Chamber the quality of their ideas, 
whatever it may be worth, will be fully distilled and refined. 
Here the same type of man is commonly condemned to 
expend his breath on the desert air of Tower Hill or 
Peckham Rye. A man who can express what is in him, 
however extravagant, illogical, or irrelevant his opinions may 
be, is never ill received in France. Even at a dinner party he 
may address his fellow guests like a public meeting. There 
is no notion of resentment; there is no tacitly communi- 
cated sense among the company that the fellow is making an 
ass of himself. He is gratefully regarded as one who has 
done his best to contribute to the sum of ideas. He therefore 
bas no cause for self-consciousness, which is indeed the thing 
most remote from his thoughts. Mr. Laurence Jerrold, in a 
recent book on France, bas reproduced the character of a 
Socialistic oration in the Chamber. 

“Having spoken for three hours and a quarter Chrysostomos 
Bedoulle, a Unified Socialist by profession and an individualist 
with a voice by temperament, feels that he has presumed too 
much upon his strength, and requests an adjournment of half 
an hour to recuperate. At the resumption: ‘Gentlemen, I had 
endeavoured with, alas, only too unskilled a brush, but with an 
enthusiasm second to none in sincerity, to paint in your minds’ 
eye some faint sketch of that dim yet vivid, that unborn yet 
surely to be born future which already throbs in the womb of time, 
that future which we may not but which our sons will see, which 
will heal the wounds of this searing day, which will console the now 
unconsolable, bring estranged hearts together, settle upon the 
disinherited their inheritance, perhaps, indeed, visit retribution 
upon the grasping heirs of yesterday, not, it may be, without some 
just severity, for to-morrow will be generous, but it will yet be a 
day of anger to the unrighteous, like that imaginary day once 
announced in splendid words hy a childish and discounted, yet not 
wholly, gentlemen, even to us Socialists, unsympathetic legend. 
I had feebly tried to paint that future. I will not return toit. I 
will not dwell with my all too weak voice again upon that picture. 
I will not endeavour again to describe its splendours. I will not 
again fail even in so sublime # cause. I will not again soar and 
fall. I will not again attempt to grapple with the great to-be, not 
again throw before you the awful vision—at which even as my 
inadequate words tried to draw it I saw some satisfied egoisms 
shudder—not again project, even haltingly, the dread foreboding 
of an age of goodness, of justice, of brotherhood. No, gentlemen, 
my heart swells with love of that sublime future, tears tremble 
on my eyelashes when my yearning dreams go out passionately 
towards it, but I will force myself back into the present, into this 
tragic, this cruel, this drab present.’” 

No one, except perhaps Mr. Lloyd George, could have gravely 
spoken like that in the House of Commons. 

But apparently tolerance of the Chrysostomos Bedoulles in 
France is not so great as it was. Frenchmen (although an 
affront is thereby obviously offered to their famous sense of 
logic) were quite prepared to accept M. Briand as a states- 
man when he turned from anarchy and Socialism to the iron- 
handed suppression of strikes. They saw in him the man in 
command willing and able to enforce his word, and they were 
content. The Declaration of the Rights of Man was, at least 
temporarily, forgotten. It is the same story in the case of 
academic development in France. The more eminent young 
French students of to-day are not theorists, men of scintillating 
“ viewiness,” but grave and deliberate collectors of information, 
almost Germanic in their thoroughness. Statistics no longer 
affright them as something difficult to deal with artistically. 
They make an art of statistics. And the young politician 
follows suit in his manner of discussing the finances of the 
French colonies, or the social and military effects of three 
years’ service. He has dropped the magniloquent but vague 
language of his predecessors as completely as Latin quotations 
have been dropped in the House of Commons. He speaks in 
a manner which Frenchmen, by their austere and practical 
domestic economy, have for many years unconsciously 
sanctioned in advance. French thought is like a shifting 
sand. It is never at rest. The rapid literary fashions of 
recent years set by Symbolists, Decadents, and the rest 
are almost forgotten. Political habits have changed less 
frequently ; but if the change which M. Millet describes has 
effectually taken place, we welcome it. It does not kill 





idealism ; it cultivates it in another and perhaps intenser form, 
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LIFE IN A SANATORIUM. 
[ComMUNICATED. | 


HE wide interest now taken in tuberculosis and the 
methods of treating it has drawn much attention to 
sanatoria and their usefulness. It is most unfortunate that 
so much misunderstanding should exist as to these institutions. 
The popular view, uncorrected by experience, is very much 
that which was expressed by Mr. Lloyd George in his Taber- 
nacle speech. He spoke of the working man afflicted with 
tuberculosis as being taken under the Insurance Act to a 
“ first-class hotel,” from which he should emerge in about four 
months cured and fit to resume work. Those responsible for 
the working of sanatoria throughout the country make no 
such claims on their behalf. A sanatorium is not a first-class 
hotel; quite the contrary. Nor do the medical superintendents 
profess to “cure” tuberculous cases. As one of the most 
efficient of them expresses the matter, “ We do not promise 
to cure you. All we can do is to apply the most approved 
and up-to-date methods to your case, and to train you so 
that you may apply them to yourself for the future after 
you leave us.” If a cure does occur, of course it is received 
with thankfulness. But its occurrence is an accident in no 
way guaranteed. All that is claimed is that the methods 
employed are the best known at present to medical science. 
A second class of misunderstandings relates to the form in 
which the new methods are applied. The reliance placed 
upon sanatoria is a direct result of the growth of bacterio- 
logical science in the last twenty years. This has not only 
worked a revolution in medical theory as to the treatment of 
pulmonary, bronchial, and throat complaints, but has drawn 
attention to the existence of these diseases where they would 
never formerly have been suspected. Doctors now say that 
almost every town-dweller in this country who is over the age 
of fifty suffers more or less from tubercle. In almost every 
post-mortem examination the cicatrices caused by the bacilli 
are discovered on the lungs. In comparatively few cases 
where the patient is of the age mentioned does the disease 
prove fatal, as the lungs have become hard and almost 
impervious. Death from consumption over the age of 
seventy is almost unknown. It is in the case of the 
comparatively young that the tubercle bacilli have their 
chance. Medical science nowadays has brought it about 
that many more cases of this kind have been discovered. In 
former days the presence of the trouble was not diagnosed, or, 
if it was discovered, comparatively little was done. Doctors 
did not know how to treat it in a curative sense. The cure 
was left to Nature, and very often the vis nudicatria failed 
by itself. That is why we used to hear so often of “ galloping 
consumption,” which simply meant that the disease had got 
beyond control. Medical men did not know how to treat it, 
and were almost afraid to treat it. But now the medical pro- 
fession is facing the “ white man’s scourge” boldly and in the 
open. And in the majority of cases it is odds on the Man 
against the Microbe. 


Now the method by which medical science tries to fight 
tuberculosis in the modern sanatorium is, it is quite true to 
say, entirely misunderstood by two-thirds of the British 
nation. The “fresh-air cure,” paradoxical as the statement 
may scem, is utterly opposed to the habits of our people, 
especially of the working classes. It may be said that we 
believe in fresh air more than any other nation. Quite true, 
but until recently it was fresh air outside of our houses and 
not within them. To enjoy all sports and pastimes freely and 
without restraint in the open was the practice and the maxim, 
but inside the house let all windows and doors be hermetically 
sealed lest there should be the slightest suspicion of that 
British bugbear, a “draught.” Nor is the habit quite 
extinguished yet. Only the other day the writer was walking 
along the Front at Brighton. It was a delightfully bright 
and sunny April day, with a delicious little sea-breeze 
blowing. Yet will it be credited that along the whole stretch 
from the Palace Pier to the Old Pier not more than a dozen 
windows were open, and those mostly in the large hotels ? 
The boarding-houses and the older buildings were invariably 
closed against fresh air. Such a fact shows what a distance 
the British public has yet to travel before it can get rid of 
its old ideas. For the dominant medical theory of to-day is 
that colds are caught, not by draughts or im rooms with 





currents of fresh air blowing through them, but precisely 
from those same stuffy surroundings which our forefathers 
loved so much, and which so many people, even in our time, 
find such difficulty in abandoning. It is the warm, cosy room 
with the air oft breathed before and with no dispelling breeze, 
that breeds microbes and is responsible for so many colds. They 
come from foul, not from fresh air. On this basis sanatorium 
treatment is founded. The tuberele bacilli—* bugs,” as the 
doctors colloquially call them in private—are fought, not by 
warmth and stuffinees, but by fresh air all the time conveying 
quantities of ozone to jaded or affected lungs. The stimulating 
electric particles of air help to develop the phagocytes, those 
wonderful white corpuscles in the blood which bring death to 
the bacilli and to all corruption. Therefore picture a sana- 
torium asa long, low building of two, or at most three, storeys, 
built on the bungalow principle with balconies. Outside 
there is a southerly aspect and garden borders of natural 
disinfectants like wild lavender. Within, every window and 
every possible door is kept open day and night. There are long 
corridors with a stone basis and parquet flooring, along which 
the winds sweep day and night. No carpets are allowed, and 
no fires save in a little-used “recreation room,” where a few 
of the bad cases shiver around the scanty gleam and discuss 
their symptoms if they are fortunate enough to escape 
observation. In the next there are a few exiguous radiators 
placed at long intervals about the corridors, to which a few 
cold-blooded patients attach themselves in the vain effort to 
warm their hands, and with the certainty of subsequent 
chilblains. Picture, too, the bedrooms, bare save for a scanty 
rug, and with enormous French windows which are kept open 
day and night except in a few favoured cases. Even in these, 
large fan windows above the main window, and the door 
are never allowed to be shut. Imagine all this in weather 
which always leaves a white frost in the morning and 
frequently shows seven degrees of actual frost, and you have 
a fairly good picture of a British sanatorium in winter. But 
the fresh-air treatment is only the basis. Other principles 
are enforced, and as to these there is also no little popular 
misunderstanding. Diet is one, which is supposed to contain 
the maximum of nourishment, but which too often is based upon 
the old English idea that the most nourishing food consists of 
badly cut (not carved) slabs of beef and mutton, with green 
vegetables always boiled to death, winding up with milk or 
suet puddings. This may be the ideal of nutrition, but it 
does not suit every individual. Perhaps Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw's sarcasms about the stony British habit of * eating 
corpse” have some vestige of truth in the case of consumptives. 
Then next to diet comes the principle of rest, not exercise, 
as is commonly supposed. Rest is the normal condition. 
Exercise, or work such as digging, is only prescribed, and 
then it is strictly defined, when the patient is obviously 
beginning to mend, when the white phagocytes are com- 
mencing to assert themselves, and the bodily power of 
resistance ought to be encouraged. Even then the prescription 
is liable to be interrupted when the victim has discovered that 
he has been visited by that most horrible symptom, as he 
fancies, which is colloquially described as “a spot of colour.” 
When this occurs he is promptly sent to bed or ordered 
“rest,” all exercise being suspended. Adding all these items 
of treatment, fresh air, diet, rest, and exercise together, one 
can arrive at the modern theory of treating consumption. It is 
that the patient is run down, owing to which condition the 
“t.b.’s,” as they are styled, have obtained a lodgment. They 
must be expelled by increasing the resisting power of the 
patient’s body through the means that have been specified, 
and these consist mainly in altering the unhealthy conditions 
in which most of the victims of this fell disease have hitherto 
been living. 

Whilst all this tells in favour of sanatorium treatment, there 
is not a little to be said upon the other side. For one thing, 
the fresh-air, or frigidarium theory, as it has been called, may 
be, and frequently is, carried too far. The conditions described 
are never modified, even when the thermometer registers many 
degrees of frost. The torture frequently inflicted upon delicate 
or elderly patients sometimes results in numbness and even 
paralysis, not to mention other diseases, and must prevent the 
curative treatment from having its full effect. Yet there is no 
elasticity in practice, and modifications are seldom permitted. 
If one asks the matron upon a bitterly cold night to Iet a 
few windows be shut or a fire or two be lit, the invariable 
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response is that it is against rules. Not a single bed- 
yoom possesses a fireplace. One of our most distinguished 
surgeons informed the writer that upon one occasion he had 
to go down to a sanatorium to diagnose the case of a young 
gir] who was suffering from some abdominal trouble. It was 
avery cold and snowy day. As he walked along the wind- 
swept corridor to the patient’s bedroom, he said that he 
positively shivered. Inside the room he found the large 
French windows open, and the snow drifting in as far as 
the bed. One may imagine the discomfort both to patient 
and doctor of a delicate examination conducted in these 
circumstances. Another result is that the patients who are 
confined to bed almost invariably develop pleurisy. But 
the sanatorium doctors regard this as a trifle, frequently 
saying, indeed, that this second illness is a good thing, as 
it dries up and cleanses the lungs. The system, in a 
word, is far too rigidly applied. Further, some of the 
“adjuvant” methods of treatment suffer from a similar 
defect. In the higher sanatoria the patients are invariably 
given injections of tuberculin. These are applied at intervals 
of a few days, the doses being increased in strength and 
the patient under their influence gradually becoming more 
and more feverish and generally indisposed. Yet the 
doctors concerned candidly admit that tuberculin treat- 
ment is still purely experimental, and that few, if any, 
cures can be assigned to its operation. When it was first 
introduced by Dr. Koch, the custom was to inoculate the 
patient with live bacilli, but now dead bacilli are employed. 
The idea apparently is that the phagocytes may be encouraged 
by their easy victory over the dead members of the tribe to 
attack the living bacilli also. As the process, besides being 
of doubtful therapeutic value, is also extremely expensive, the 
wonder is that it should still be employed in the present state 
of medical knowledge on the subject. More is perhaps to be 
said in favour of the process known as blood-testing. This 
is apparently based on the “opsonic index” defined by Sir 
Almroth Wright. Opportunity is taken to compare the blood 
of tuberculous patients with that of normal people, the object 
being to test the comparative powers of resistance to the 
bacilli. When the writer was subjected to this he stood 
between a healthy maidservant, who giggled as if it were a 
joke, and a keen, clever nurse, who boasted that she was a 
“good bleeder.” But it wasa rather ghastly business, inducing 
faintness. A young Frenchman who bad to undergo the process 
simply collapsed upon the floor in a dead swoon. Yet inquiries 
as to the value of the process did not lead to very satisfactory 
replies. It appears that the patient with good power of resist- 
ance develops some organism in the blood, not the phagocyte, 
which combats the bacilli. Yet so little is known of this that 
as yet it has not even got a scientific name. 

These and many other facts go to show that the sanatorium 
system is still in its infancy. All we can say is that it has 
begun on the right lines. Of course, there are different stages 
of development, and, it may be added, of cost, as much as 
ten guineas a week being sometimes charged for treatment. 
One fact emerges as beyond dispute. It is quite certain that the 
full sanatorium benefit promised by Mr. Lloyd George cannot 
be secured for the thirty shillings a week to be paid under the 
Insurance Act. Not only is the “ first-class hotel” out of the 
question, but the medical treatment will either prove inadequate 
or it will cost the State much more. Perhaps the most 
abiding impression that is carried away from sanatorium 
life is a sense of the abiding pluck and patience under 
hopeless conditions that still characterize the English people. 
Behind all the pleasant surroundings—and the neighbouring 
scenery is invariably beautiful—there lurks a sense of 
tragedy and doom. One feels it when in the lonely night 
one hears a bad patient barking, or even howling like a dog, 
along the bare corridor. Still more is it borne in on one 
when un apparently strong man faints because he has seen a 
little piece of red twine, such as chemists tie up their parcels 
with, lying on the floor of his room, and had taken it for a 
“spot of colour” which had escaped bis notice. Yet all the 
time the patients, mostly young, and including many fair- 
haired girls who seem to be peculiarly susceptible, go about 
their business, make their plans, play their golf, tennis, and 
croquet as if nothing were the matter. Most of them, per- 
chance, are doomed. One of them, a bright, sonsie, healthy- 
looking girl, who, one would think, should never have been in 
such a place, told the writer that her favourite amusement 








was to get some man to row her in a small boat about the 
harbour of one of our southern ports, and to be tossed about 
by the waves of passing steamers. “Some day,” he said, 
“the waves may swamp you and you will be drowned.” “ Well, 
at all events, in that case I shall not die of t.b.’s,” was the 
response, Verily of such is the British Empire. =< 





WILD BIRDS AND THE PLUMAGE TRADE. 
[(CommunicaTep. | 
OWN to about forty years ago, when the trade in what 
are called “fancy” feathers was established, the killing 
of birds of bright plumage, though very considerable, 
was sporadic. They were killed by explorers, prospectors 
settlers, and those who excuse the slaughter of everything 
that runs or flies by calling themselves sportsmen. Skins and 
plumes of more than ordinary beauty were shipped to London 
and other ports, on the chance that they might find a market 
with those odds and ends of tropical countries for which 
a small price had been paid at some remote trading station. 

It was a time when the world was being opened up. The 
pioneer settlers were moving from the Atlantic coast of North 
America towards the Pacific Ocean. Africa was beginning to 
yield her secrets. The commercial possibilities of the South 
American Republics were being realized in parts of Western 
Europe where even the centres of exportation were hardly 
known save to the sailors of the merchant service. Under these 
conditions of general development the “fancy” feather market 
was established, and the news spread to the most remote 
corners of the world of a trade demand for beautiful birds. 
This was the beginning of the trouble, the creation of a 
problem that has baffled legislators, merchants, and naturalists 
down to this hour, and bas become the greater because latter- 
day Europe, in its commercial aspect, is like one great city, 
and no town, however large, is mure than a street in the 
City of Europe. It is not difficult to see in the cir- 
cumstances why so few of the evils that irrational bird 
collection engenders can be removed by action that is not 
international. 

As a nation our attitude towards birds is chiefly remarkable 
for its lack of logic. Men and women who are moved to a 
sense of genuine disgust by the sight of a bird’s skin, wing, or 
nuptial plume divorced from its proper ends to adorn a hat 
or a head, will cheerfully take part in bird slaughter on the 
largest scale obtainable. They will be perfectly satisfied to 
kill or maim until their guns can only be handled with asbestos 
gloves, and they are suffering from what is known as gun 
headache, if only as a result of their exertions they and their 
guests can kill more birds in a day than their neighbour and 
his friends. They know nothing of the scene that follows 
their great act, the scene described with so much simple 
fidelity by Thomas Hardy in “Tess.” But the first-class 
game shot, who for all his skill must cripple scores of birds 
every season, will stand upon the platform to denounce the pole- 
trap. In view of this strange antagonism between thought 
and conduct, the question of the plumage trade has become 
extremely hard to handle, but certain facts seem to stand out 
clearly amid the prevailing confusion. First, we may suggest 
that man has a right to take a moderate toll of every form of 
wild life; he has been given dominion over the beasts of the 
field and over the fowls of the air, though it is for him to 
see that in the exercise of his rights he does not forget his 
duty. The beauty of the thing killed does not affect the 
propriety of killing it; the rarity may. The second fact is 
that action of any kind in the interests of bird life must 
be widespread if it is to be effective. Of the half-dozen 
measures proposed to Parliament in the last five years none 
has recognized this, and though the present Government would 
have been quite content to act if it could have persuaded 
France to take concerted action, the attempt, twice made, 
failed, and down to the present the failure has turned awry 
the current of the Cabinet's good intentions.* 

The problem is now seen to be a complicated one. Women, 
knowing nothing of the conditions under which tropical 
plumage is collected, and delighted with the finished work of 
the millinery houses, continue to rely upon osprey, paradise, 
and other plumes for ornamental purposes. They wear the 
skins and plumes of birds as readily as they eat the flesh of 
cattle, or of the lobster that has paid the price of living by 
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being boiled alive. The merchants point out that they merely 
sell what is sent to the market, and that if the trade left 
London it would be transferred to Paris, Hamburg, and Berlin 
without any ascertainable advantage to the birds, while the 
parcel post would bring the feather-wearing woman all she 
might require. They complain, too, that they have been held 
responsible for the great modern bird-slaughter, as though the 
trade were the cause instead of the effect; they declare that the 
sensational evidence brought against them is, for the most 
part, ill-founded, and will not bear close investigation; in their 
view the object of their opponents is less the protection of 
birds than the prohibition of trade. Though they have not 
convinced the general public, they have satisfied a section of 
our legislators, so that no action has been taken, and the fight 
is being waged at no small expenditure of time, money, and 
temper, all of which are spent in vain. 

The Committee for the Economic Protection of Birds came 
into existence some few months ago, after spade-work extend- 
ing over a couple of years, to remedy existing evils by an 
appeal to the common sense and correct principles of those 
who are in a position to influence directly or indirectly the 
future of birds. It has united opposing interests by provid- 
ing a platform upon which merchants and naturalists can 
meet for an interchange of views. Every point of view, 
whether scientific, westhetic, or commercial, is to claim 
consideration, and the Committee is considering the best 
means to protect, maintain, and encourage the increase of all 
useful species of birds, including those in trade demand, so 
as to ensure a regular supply without danger to any species. 
Questions of close seasons, domestication, and reservation 
are already under discussion, and inquiries have been set afoot 
in all parts of the world from which supplies of rare birds are 
derived. These steps alone would not, of course, avail to check 
any flagrant abuses that may be discovered, but the merchants 
have undertaken, through the London Chamber of Commerce, 
to give effect to the findings of the Committee, and will, if 
satisfactory evidence of danger existing to any species can 
be brought forward, do their best to protect such species 
by seeking the help of the whole trade to discourage its 
use not only at home but abroad. Representations have 
already been made in Paris, where the Society that exists for 
the promotion and protection of trade interests has definitely 
associated itself with the London Committee, and it is believed 
that an international agreement may be reached among the 
merchants themselves through the Committee for Economic 
Preservation, which hopes, in a little while, to have branches 
or affiliated committees in the great trading centres of Europe. 

Considering that the Committee is not yet six months old, 
its prospects are very encouraging, though it is impossible to 
overlook the many difficulties that remain to be overcome. 
There is danger of conflicting interests and divided councils. 
There is risk of hasty legislation that would avail to create 
a spirit of opposition among those who are at present 
sympathetic and interested, and would transfer not only 
English trade but English houses to the Continent, where the 
public conscience is unstirred, and everything that comes to 
the commercial mill is treated as grist. 

The lack of precise knowledge is another of the difficulties 
that still remain to be met. The six or seven million square 
miles of South America are still very largely terra incognita. 
We know very little about the habits of rare birds, and the 
bulk of supplies comes from native hunters who explore 
regions unknown to Europeans, and, when they have collected 
their supplies, sell them to some small trading store, from 
which they pass to a coast town and are there bought by 
merchants who ship tfem, together with other commodities, 
to the markets of Europe, and neither know nor trouble to 
find out anything about the methods of collection. 

Against these difficulties, not readily or lightly to be over- 
come, there are many satisfactory developments to beset. The 
domestication of the wild ostrich is the first of these. It has 
created a trade worth between two and three million pounds a 
year to South Africa alone, and the breeding of this valuable 
bird is now being carried on in parts of the world where only 
a few years ago the ostrich was unknown. The Nandu (Rhea) 
of South America is now being domesticated, and the market- 
able plumes are being cut annually from the living bird. Many 
South American landowners are preserving strictly the garceros 
or nesting-places of the large white heron, the bird from which 
the bulk of egret plumes are taken, and though thousands of 





these birds are shot annually the landowners see to it that 

are not killed until they have hatched and reared their young, 
while the trade in moulted plumage is not inconsiderawle, 
Sir William Ingram’s experiment in transferring certain birds 
of paradise (P. apoda) to the island of Little Tobago hag 
been successful. The French merchanis, or rather one of them, 
has deposited ten thousand francs with the Natural History 
Museum of Paris as reward for the first man who can establish 
an egret colony on French soil, and German merchants have 
collected ten thousand marks for the first colony on German 
territory. Peacock farms are flourishing in France, and there 
are reports of isolated experiments in domestication and reser. 
vation from many parts of the world. All this good work, 
with the exception of ostrich domestication, which is of long 
standing, is in its early stages. It needs encouragement and 
expansion in all directions. While it is progressing steps must 
be taken to ensure protection for any species found to be in 
danger from existing methods of collection, and it is to this 
end that the Committee for Economic Preservation is directing 
its work from the offices of the Selborne Society, in Bloomsbury 
Square. If all who can assist will do so there need be no 
doubt about the result, and it would be difficult to find a task 
that must commend itself more readily to those who are 
interested in birds from whatever point of view. It may be 
said with conviction that no better solution of existing diffi- 
culties is before interested parties, for counsels of perfection, 
however admirable, are of little use in this workaday world; 
their failure in the past few years, as far as the preservation 
of bird life is concerned, is complete. &. L. B. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


AMERICA AND JAPAN: THE JAPANESE CASE. 
{To raz Eprror or tux “ Sprcraror.”’] 

Srr,—Ever since the United States of America forsook the 
time-honoured Monroe principle by the annexation of 
Hawaii and the Philippines, the Imperialist doctrine has been 
vigorously preached by those who, like Mr. Roosevelt, pro- 
claimed that the Pacific Ocean must be made an American 
lake. While strongly advocating the adoption by Russia 
and Japan of the open-door principle and equal oppor- 
tunity in Manchuria, Mr. Roosevelt promoted the establish- 
ment of a heavy Customs duty in the Philippines, thus 
excluding foreign commodities from the island, and also 
absolutely prevented the immigration of all Japanese, Chinese, 
and other Orientals. What a change within half a century! 
The Americans who came with their cannon to protest against 
Japanese exclusiveness, under the old Tokugawa Shogunate, 
and thereby woke Japan and the Japanese from their age- 
long sleep, and thus induced them to adopt Western civiliza- 
tion, are now themselves adopting the selfsame exclusiveness, 
and shutting their doors against their disciples in the Far 
East. There are doubtless many Americans who still rejoice 
to remember that excellent precept of liberty and equality 
preached by their greatest President, Lincoln, on that 
memorable day, the 19th of November, 1863. 

What! Do they really fear that the poor Japanese will 
ultimately possess the whole of California, with its 156,172 
square miles, which is larger than Japan by some 8,000 square 
miles? Of all its caltivable land, 27,880,000 acres, California 
has only 11,038,000 acres under cultivation at present. Of 
this immense area the Japanese in California are the actual 
owners of only 26,500 acres. Even if the land held by 
Japanese tenants were to be added to this, the total amount in 
Japanese possession would only be 245,700 acres, viz.: yo%so 
of the whole cultivable land. Some six centuries would be 
required by the Japanese for the acquisition of the whole area 
of California, even if they went on purchasing properties ata 
rate of 50,000 acres per year. Is it really imagined that 
Japan is going to follow the example of the United States by 
inciting a revolt among her emigrants against Washington, 
as the Americans did among their own emigrants against 
Mexico? Japan is far too enlightened to follow that particular 
example set before her by her great tutor. The products 
raised by Japanese agriculturists in California amount at 
present to $6,000,000 per year, the majority of these products 
being vegetables ($2,500,000) and fruits ($2,400,000). Sixty- 
six per cent. of the total agricultural produce of California is 
now supplied by the Japanese in that State. 
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No wonder, therefore, that all upright Americans are opposed 
to the measures of the Californian State Congress. They 
know very well that that State owes a debt of gratitude to 
the Japanese, to whom so much of its present prosperity is 
due. They say that this anti-Japanese propaganda is being 
carried on so energetically by certain members of the State 
Congress with a view to currying favour with the white 
Jabourers, or to force the promoters of the Panama Exhibi- 
tion to bribe them to keep quiet in order not to prevent the 
participation of the Japanese. Despite the great efforts made 
by President Wilson and by Mr. Bryan, the new Secretary of 
State, the much-talked-of Californian land law has been 
sanctioned and signed by the Governor, who, however, wisely 
following advice offered by ex-President Roosevelt, substi- 
tuted “ foreigners” for the word “ Japanese.” 

The effects of the new land law in California may be 
summarized as follows: (1) The right of leasing land has 
been limited to three years in the case of all foreigners who 
are not entitled to naturalization in the United States. 
(2) Some 26,500 acres already owned by the Japanese resi- 
dents are exempted from this provision, but only under two 
most lamentable limitations. These are (a) when they desire 
to dispose of their landed property they cannot do so to their 
fellow-countrymen, but only to whites, a most unfavourable 
condition; (b) moreover, they can neither hand over nor 
bequeath their properties to their own children or heirs. 
(3) The land now leased to Japanese settlers in California 
amounts to 219,182 acres, which is eight times more than the 
area actually owned by Japanese. Many of these Japanese 
tenants had arranged to purchase the properties they had 
leased by annual instalments, but they are now prevented 
from taking any advantage of these agreements. (4) Accord- 
ing to the Ordinance 14, annexed to the American Constitution, 
anyone born in America is an American citizen, irrespective 
of his race. There are now 5,897 Japanese born in America 
who have this right of citizenship in the United States. Of 
these 3,400 are living in the agricultural districts of California, 
and the Japanese maintain these are American citizens, and 
as such have the right to own land in America. (5) It 
is to be hoped that the aspect of affairs ywill undergo a 
favourable change, in view of the strenuous efforts that are 
being made by the Tokyo and Washington Governments— 
(a) to have the land law submitted to a Referendum at the 
election in November next year, that law not being enforced 
till then; (b) to bring the case before the Supreme 
Court on the ground that it is an infringement of treaty 
rights, the enforcement of the law being postponed until 
judgment is given. (6) The best and the wisest way to solve 
the knotty question will be to remove all opportunities for 
partial and biassed treatment of the Japanese property 
owners in the United States and the removal of all hindrance 
to their naturalization in America on an equal footing with 
all the Western peoples. (7) The last and not the least 
effective remedy will be the revision of existing treaties 
between the two countries, and the insertion of a new clause 
granting to Japanese and Americans the right of owning 
landed property in both countries, as the subjects of other 
Powers enjoy in America. 

The Japanese residing abroad are sometimes reproached 
for not giving up their rice, bean-soy soup, takuan (dried 
radish pickled in a mixture of rice bran and salt, so called 
from the name of a Buddhist priest who invented it), and 
umeboshi (plums pickled in salt and afterwards dried), as also 
for sitting on mats instead of chairs, and are advised to eat 
beefsteak and ham and drink beer and whisky instead. Yet 
when the “ Japs” victoriously fought Russia on nothing better 
than pickled plums and boiled rice, all the Western world 
praised their “simple life.” Indeed, their eulogies are still 
ringing in our ears. But now the Americans seem to have 
lost all admiration for this simple life, which the Japanese 
have followed from time immemorial. Of course, we recognize 
the economic cause of this little inconsistency—but is it not 
rather hard upon us? They go still further, attacking the 
Japanese for their strong patriotic feeling; and this while 
they themselves are the most ostentatiously patriotic people 
of the Western world! The economic element, which may at 
first have been the chief motive force of the anti- Japanese 
propaganda in California, is no longer anything like so powerful 
as before, but the slumbering racial prejudice which it aroused 
and intensified has now become so strong that it is capable of 








keeping up the movement alone. The labour question as 
between the whites and the yellows is much less important 
than most people seem to think. The conflict of to-day is 
not due to the difference of wages, but rather to the jealousy 
of the white labourers at the success of their sometime 
yellow fellow-workmen who have become landowners or 
tenants, a jealousy that accentuates the racial prejudices 
natural to the uneducated. 

Would that Japan could have remained an earthly paradise 
of the world, a land of precious curios, as in the time of yore, 
and had never fought two great wars with China and Russia! 
Had she done so the world would never have suffered from 
the strange hallucination of the so-called “ Yellow Peril,” as 
preached by the Kaiser. But,as the white races are very well 
aware, Japan is too miserably poor and too terribly small to 
afford the luxury of entertaining such a gigantic ambition as 
a war against mighty America. The pacification and develop- 
ment of Korea and Formosa will be quite enough to occupy 
all the energies of her little population of 50,000,000 for many 
generations to come. The world should rather keep her eye 
on China, with her enormous natural wealth and immense area, 
with a quarter of the whole population of the world. When 
that great nation thoroughly wakes up and is adequately 
equipped with all the instruments of Western civilization, the 
white peoples will have a far more serious problem to consider 
than any possible development of Japanese power and economies 
expansion. Would it not be well for them to begin in good 
time to establish thoroughly friendly and mutually satisfac- 
tory arrangements with the yellow peoples, and to take 
advantage of the genuine esteem entertained by the Japanese 
for the American and European nations? The late Prince Ito, 
in presenting a considerable sum of money to the Perry Relief 
Fund, expressed warm sympathy with a work which will not 
only perpetuate the name of the great American commodore, 
who is already revered und beloved in Japan, but will also 
carry home to every Japanese the traditional friendship 
of America towards Japan. “Such an enterprise,” said the 
Prince, “may be interpreted as an endeavour on the part of 
those who first introduced Western ideas to Japan to lead 
her further in the universal community of humanitarian 
principles before which national frontiers vanish.” One great 
cause of the steady increase of the amount of land held by 
the Japanese in California was the prohibition by the Japanese 
Government of any further Japanese emigration to the United 
States, in accordance with the Americo-Japanese Entente. 
The effect of this was that the Japanese already in America, 
thus saved from the competition on the part of their com- 
patriots, were enabled to save more out of their increased 
wages, which savings they invested in land. 

It is not alone the Japanese working classes who have, in the 
past, suffered very much from harsh treatment and rudeness 
on the Pacific coast of the United States. Educated, andeven 
distinguished, Japanese have been subjected to such treatment, 
and have shown the utmost possible patience in waiting for the 
better turn of events which they confidently looked forward ta 
Witness the case of the famous Professor Ohmori, the seismie 
authority in the Tokyo University, who was sent over to the 
States immediately after that great earthquake disaster in 
San Francisco, and who, in the broad daylight, was pelted 
with stones by a mob in the street. Or, again, note the 
hospitable treatment extended to Mr. Ishii—now Baron Ishii, 
the Japanese Ambassador to Paris—then the Director of the 
Commercial Bureau at the Japanese Foreign Office, who was 
despatched to San Francisco with the special object of investi- 
gating the “Japanese School Affairs” and other thorny 
questions. He was most mercilessly and cruelly knocked down 
by some Americans while fulfilling his mission. No one can 
help admiring the splendid self-control with which these 
gentlemen bore their humiliation, through a sense of public 
duty, nor the statesmanship shown by the Japanese Govern- 
ment in preventing the public in Japan from being excited as 
to these outrages. It is to be hoped that the time will soon 
come when the Americans on the Pacific coast will follow 
the example of their own countrymen on the Atlantic coast, 
who have manifested and are still manifesting the greatest 
kindness and consideration to the poor hated Japanese. 

Let the Californians ask themselves what would be the 
result if distinguished Americans were mobbed in Tokyo or 
Yokohama as these two representative Japanese were mobbed 
in San Francisco and elsewhere. A serious consideration 
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of that question and of the self-restraint of the Japanese 
Government and people would, I feel confident, have a 
salutary effect on the spirit in which such a generous and 
high-spirited people would consider this urgent and vital 
problem.—I am, Sir, &c., T. G. Komatr. 





THE COTTAGE PROBLEM. 

LTo rug Epitor ov tur “Sprxecrator.”] 
Srr,—In his letter appearing in your issue of July 26th 
Mr. Harrison Fielding says: ‘“ Another inconsistency we find 
in by-laws is that nothing is mentioned as to the site for 
building a cottage. No one can prevent us building on w 
disused gravel-pit lately filled in with ashes, sardine tins, 
and any sort of refuse. Fresh legislation in the matter is 
undoubtedly urgently needed.” As I see that this statement 
has not been challenged in your current issue, may I quote 
Section 25 of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, 
which deals fully with the matter in question P— 

“ Penalty for Erecting Buildings on Ground filled up with 
Offensive Matter. Section 25. 

It shall not be lawful to erect a new building on any ground 
which has been filled up with any matter impregnated with faecal, 
animal, or vegetable matter, or upon which any such matter has 
been deposited, unless and until such matter shall have been 
properly removed by excavation or otherwise, or shall have been 
rendered or have become innocuous.” 

—I an, Sir, &c., CroveH WitiaMms-E:.s. 

Union Club, S.W. 





VOX POPULI (!). 

[To rue Epitor or tux “Srectator.”] 
S1r,—Perhaps the following simple case will serve to show 
the anomalous character of our present system of represen- 
tation. A community containing six hundred voters is 
divided into three approximately equal districts, and an election 
is held between Unionists and Radicals, with the following 
result :— 

Dist. 1. Totals. 
U 


Dist. 2. Dist. 3. 


. 9 U. 98 U. 203 = 400 (U.) 
R. 100 R. 99 R. 1 = 200 (R) 
From this it will be seen that the Radicals of the community, 
though numbering only half as many as the Unionists, have 
double the representation of the latter. One-half of the 
Unionists are, in fact, unrepresented. And yet it is by such 
an absurd system as this that the so-called “ will of the 
people” is determined! Could there be any stronger argu- 
ment in favour of a Referendum where legislation of a vital 
and far-reaching character is concerned P—I am, Sir, &c., 
London Institution, Immo 8. ALLEN. 
Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

P.S.—It will be noticed that the fulse representation illus- 
trated above may result if the predominance of a particular 
party is confined to one-third of the country and the two 
parties are about equally balanced in the remaining two- 
thirds. If the predominating party is in an appreciable 
minority in these two-thirds, the danger is, of course, 
increased. 





THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—In your review of Mr. Mackenzie’s excellent volume 
you say he upsets the tradition of a personal conflict between 
King Robert and de Bohun. On the contrary, at p. 60 he 
approvingly describes it in graphic detail. I may add that 
the village of Ceres has celebrated Bannockburn annually 
since the date of the battle, and that, traditionally, Ceres 
men helped to win it. Leighton, in his “ History of Fife” 
(1840), says that Sir Robert Keith, Marshal of Scotland, was 
proprietor of the Barony of Struthers, near Ceres. He com- 
manded the Scottish Horse at Bannockburn, and probably 
had Ceres men with him. King Robert was so pleased with 
Keith’s cavalry destroying the Englisharchers that he rewarded 
him personally and also granted a charter to Ceres, giving it 
the right to hold a yearly market on June 24th (Bannockburn 
Day).—I am, Sir, &c., Ratpu RIcHARDSON. 
Woodburne, Ceres, Fife. 





THE CASE FOR BULGARIA. 

(To tur Eprrorn or tre “Sprcrator.”) 
S1r,—I am sure the readers of the Spectator are suspending 
their judgment till they can hear the Bulgarian version. But 





will they ever hear it? The Bulgarians are workers rather 
than talkers. It has never been their habit to court the good 
opinion of Europe, though when I was in Sofia in May it wag 
touching to hear them ask, “What do people in England 
think? Do they really care for Bulgaria?” They will haye 
to work harder than ever if peace is made, and to fight even 
harder than before if war continues. Meanwhile, do people 
realize that even in Salonica, under Greek rule, Bulgarian 
women and children are being left to die of starvation? All 
the Bulgarian men have been expelled or thrown into prison 

and the women and children could not possibly get anyone to 
employ them if they tried ever so hard. There is none to 
whom the poor things can go for help, no authorities, no priest 

none who has any money,with the one exception of the Sisters of 
St. Vincent. When I last heard these had four hundred families 
on their hands. Professors’ wives, each with three or four 
little children, “and so nicely dressed,” only too thankful for 
bread tickets. One lady with a nice house has given shelter 
to nine or ten women teachers, but they have no money, and 
she has no money, for her husband is with the army, and she 
cannot hear from him. One large family, whose house wag 
destroyed in the “tragic night has been given a refuge by the 
sisters, and now more refugees have arrived from Serres, 
Naturally everyone is full of blood-curdled compassion for 
Serres and Doxat—here the people are not burnt, though any 
day they may be, but they literally have nothing to eat. ... 
M. A. has gone to Koukouch to-day to take charge of sacks 
of flour and rice and salt and sugar, some forty sacks, for 
Seur Pacaud and the four hundred and twenty refugees she 
saved in her cellars when the rest of the twelve thousand 
inhabitants fled or were killed. We are most anxious 
about those sisters; they have had thirteen deaths in 
three days—something very like cholera; that was three 
days ago.” (This letter was dated July 27th, but has only 
just arrived.) “About a fortnight ago the Prefecture sent 
forty sacks, but only twenty arrived.” At Gheogheli and 
Paliortsi there is the Bulgarian Sisterhood, founded by an 
Italian lady, the saintly Sister Alloatti, who came out to help 
her brother, a priest, and who manages a large establishment 
at Paliortsi, which has been for centuries a Roman Catholic 
village with an old Roman Catholic church. There they spin 
and weave clothes for a large number of orphans, have vine- 
yards and make wine, keep silkworms, and are often dependent 
upon their own resources withort ever seeing anyone from the 
outside world for six or seven weeks in winter, tucked away as 
they are in the mountains between Gheogheli and Doiran. But 
the country has been ravaged. Paliortsi itself has had every- 
thing requisitioned “in a savage manner ; the cords were wetted 
to beat Sister Alloatti, because she could not say where Angir, 
a famous comitadji, was to be found, and the priest (Bulgarian, 
of course) so badly beaten that he is not expected to recover.” 
None of the provisions sent then had so far been able to get 
further than Gumendji, the next station to Gheogheli, and 
quantities of their things had been stolen from them by the 
Greeks. Sister Alloatti is the foundress and head of eight 
houses of Bulgarian Sisters. We stayed with these at 
Gheogheli. They gave us their beds and slept on the floor, 
and had to eat apart from us that plates and glasses might go 
round. They were, indeed, living the simple life. When we 
were there the Servian soldiery were already doing dreadful 
things; but it seems to be a well-known Greek habit, when- 
ever they do anything wrong themselves, to accuse others of 
doing it. Dr. Conybeare has pointed out that five French 
surgeons serving with the Bulgars wrote to the French papers 
their admiration of the Bulgars’ humanity in the conquered 
Turkish territory. Perhaps some day we may hear a 
Bulgarian version of what has happened, or perhaps they 
may all be killed silent; in any case is it not our duty as 
individuals to send help lavishly—promptly ? In Sofia, 
when I was there, I heard from the American missionaries 
that so much had people’s resources been strained that even 
last winter one of the richest families had been reduced to 
burning their garden paling for want of fuel, and another 
generally wealthy family had already been thankful to be 
helped with bread. I spoke of this rather timidly to a 
Bulgarian gentleman, and with tears in his eyes he said very 
low that he was not surprised. 1t must be remembered all 
schools and colleges have been closed since last October; all 
libraries, museums, theatres, and many shops; all the men 
have been away, some as Officers, most as simple soldiers, 
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th have had no respite. Bis dat qui cito dat.—I am, 
ty < Aurora LITTLE, 


[We publisb Mrs. Little's letter as we published the Greek 
view. We trust, however, that now peace has come there 
may be an end to the chorus of recrimination. The evidence 
seems to us to show that neither Bulgarians nor Greeks nor 
Servians had any monopoly of mercy or of cruelty. The 
war was a brutal war on all sides from beginning to end. 


—Ep. Spectator.j 





RATING APPEALS. 
(To rmx Eprror oF tue “ Srectator.”] 

Sir,—So many readers of the Spectator are magistrates and 
Guardians taking a keen interest in county business that I 
am venturing to beg your leave to ask a question en procedure 
which someone may be willing to answer direct. Is it usual 
or regular for Overseers, or Assistant Overseers, having certified 
valuation lists of rateable property to be correct in all details, 
to attend meetings of Assessment Appeal Committees, and 
to speak in support of objections to their own valuations made 
a few weeks previously ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cranleigh House, Addlestone. Epwarp ATKIN. 





ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS AT OXFORD. 
[To rue Epiror oF Tux “Srrcrator.”’] 
Sir,—I venture to ask your valuable aid towards giving 
publicity to an wgent matter of somewhat more than local 
interest at a time when it cannot be sufficiently brought by 
the local press before those whom it most concerns. The 
Corporation of Oxford has approved a scheme under which 
(among other things) an electric tramway, with its unsightly 
standards and overhead wires, is to be constructed in the 
Banbury Road, one of the best of the few sightly approaches 
to Oxford. This will greatly impair one of the amenities of the 
city and lower the value of the houses on either side of the road 
without affording any advantages in transit over motor buses, 
which latter would be comparatively unobjectionable. The 
present scheme can bardly be said to have been definitely 
before the public till the last week in summer term, and it was 
then passed hurriedly through numerous stages and approved 
within a month, at a time when most of the Banbury 
Road residents had left or were leaving for the vacation. 
Perhaps you will be kind enough in the circumstances to 
insert this letter, in order that the parties most interested 
may have a chance of realizing what is going on before it is 
too late. May I also ask all persons interested (either as 
residents or owners) in property in the Banbury Road, who 
may see and approve of this letter, to communicate in writing 
their views to me at 145 Banbury Road as soon as possible, 
since the matter does not admit of delay ? I will then forward 
their letters to a quarter where I believe they will be effectively 
employed. Each person writing should give his name and 
address, and state how (i.e., whether as owner or occupier) he 
is interested in the question. The scheme includes an electric 
tramway for the Iffley Road also; the householders in that 
road, being still within reach, have been canvassed by means 
of a postcard poll. The result has been a majority of six to 
one in favour of motor-buses as compared with tramways.— 


I am, Sir, &e., ARTHUR CROKER 
(Trinity College). 


145 Banbury Road, Oxford. 









EPISCOPACY AND UNITY. 

{To ruz Eprror or tue “ Specraror.”’} 

Sir,—In connexion with the authorities you have cited in 
your review of Mr. Wilson’s “ Episcopacy and Unity” (which 
I have not yet had the opportunity of reading) may I call 
attention to “that golden tractate” of Bishop Davenant on 
the same subject? “Our famous Davenant,” as the eminent 
Puritan divine, John Howe, calls him, “the honour of our 
schools,” as he is styled by his no less famous contemporary, 
Bishop Hall, in his treatise of “The Peacemaker,” was Master 
of Queens’ College, Cambridge, and Margaret Professor of 
Divinity in 1614. Seven years later he was made Bishop of 
Salisbury; and in 1640, the year before his death, he pub- 
lished his exhortation to unity among Christians under 
the title, “Ad fraternam communionem inter evangelicas 
ecclesias restaurandam exhortatio.” Davenant had been sent, 
together with Bishop Hall, “ our English Seneca,” to represent 
the Church of England at the Synod of Dort, where his 
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abilities were recognized by the “ever-memorable John Hales.” 
He, like Jeremy Taylor in his “ Liberty of Prophesying,” 
would simply make the Apostles’ Creed the basis of com- 
munion and intercommunion, the various bodies of Christians 
who agree in this meanwhile marching together like (let us 
say) various regiments in one and the same imperial service, 
“Can any man,” asks Jeremy Taylor, “say and justify that 
the Apostles did deny communion to any man thai believed 
the Apostles’ Creed and lived a good life?” Both Bishop 
Taylor and Bishop Hall, it may be noted, were strenuous 
defenders of their order; the former in his treatise of 
“Episcopacy Asserted,” the lutter in his work on “The 
Divine Right of Episcopacy.” What is there, we may ask, 
to hinder a convinced Episcopalian from Christian fellowship 
with a sincere Presbyterian, or indeed any other good 
Christian, unless it be that erroneous conception of the 
Church which neither in the New Testament nor in early 
Christian antiquity has any solid foundation? The idea of 
the Church and the “sacerdotal claims on behalf of the 
Christian ministry,” taken up on inadequate information by 
so many of the clergy under the influence of what is 
incorrectly called “the Catholic Movement,” has been shown 
by the late Bishop Lightfoot (Philipp. Dissertation I.) to be 
untenable. In view of the gathering forces of unbelief, is it 
not time for Christians to close their ranks and present an 
unbroken front to the enemy? It is surely our wisdom no 
less than our duty so to unite that, in the words of the famous 
Master of Balliol (Ser. 39), “the external may no longer prevail 
over the internal, and that we may recognize the ties which 
unite us to be far greater and more enduring than the 
accidents which separate us.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. J. Cowiry-Brown, 
Scottish Conservative Club, Edinburgh. 





WOODEN HOUSES. 
(To tux Epiror ov tax “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—In a footnote to a letter last week you say, “ There is no 
mystery or new invention about wooden houses.” After read- 
ing my Spectator this morning I took up a well-written and 
beautifully illustrated, but all too brief, book entitled “The 
Story of the Irish Society,” by Mr. John Betts, as com- 
memoration of the Tercentenary of the Society. It is 
intended for private circulation, and I am indebted to Sir 
Alfred J. Newton, Bart., Governor of the Society, for the 
copy I possess. At p. 42 it is stated that “framed houses 
were dispatched with immigrants from London in 1613 and 
erected in the Diamond at Londonderry and in the Diamond 
at Coleraine for occupation by the English settlers. Some of 
these houses were in existence and tenanted up to about 
1850.” A span of two hundred and thirty-seven years is not 
a brief lifetime for a house, whatever its material may be ; and to 
judge from the print on p. 42 the wooden houses were more 
ornamental than some of the tawdry buildings that to-day 
look askance at the beautiful flower gardens which occupy the 
site of the old Exchange.—I am, Bir, &c., 


Londonderry: August 4th, 1913. HiLison JAMES. 








THE COMMONS PRESERVATION SOCIETY FUND. 


We have received the following donation to the above 
Fund: 
2 a. d. 


Cc. H. Norman oe on _ «- O10 6 











NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or inifials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” inserlion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 





NOON IN THE PLEASURE GARDENS. 


Rove clods of red earth newly turned 
For wilting, new-set plants, 

And where the jack-o’-lanterns burned, 
Strange little paths and slants, 
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Chocolate papers, red and gold, 
Bright orange wrappers torn, 

Half cigarettes some novice rolled, 
Lie in the grass forlorn. 


The little stage is ringed about 
With gaudy lantern lights; 
The Garden’s glamour is put out 
With the last lamp o’ nights. 


Yet—patience, till the day be dead, 
Till sunset bury it, 

Until in blue and green and red 
The fairy lamps are lit; 


Until the Chinese lanterns swing 
Wavering in the wind, 

And the cool winds of evening bring 
Night from the hills behind. 


Then music binds the spangled night 
With spells and wizardries ; 

And lovers take their shy delight, 
Whispering in the trees. 


Beautiful are the gardens then, 
The faint lights swing above, 
Like fireflies in a fairy glen 
Whose young seigneur is Love. 
Ernet Tatsot ScHEFFAUER. 








BOOKS. 


_—~—— 


ANCIENT ART AND RITUAL.* 
[CoMMUNICATED. | 

Any new work written by Miss Jane Harrison is sure to be 
eagerly welcomed by all who take an interest in classical 
study or in anthropology. The conclusions at which she 
arrives are invariably based on profound study and assiduous 
research. Her generalizations are always bold, and at times 
strikingly original. Moreover, it is impossible for any lover of 
the classics, albeit he may move on a somewhat lower plane 
of erudition, not to sympathize with the erudite enthusiasm 
of an author who expresses “ great delight” in discovering 
that Aristotle traced the origin of the Greek drama to the 
Dithyramb—that puzzling and “ ox-driving” Dithyramb, of 
which Miiller said that “it was vain to seek an etymology,” 
but whose meaning has been very lucidly explained by Miss 
Harrison herself—and whose “heart stands still” in noting 
that “by a piece of luck” Plutarch gives the Dionysiac hymn 
which the women of Elis addressed to the “ noble Bull.” 

It is probable that the first feeling excited in the mind of 
an ordinary reader, when he is asked to accept some of the 
conclusions at which modern students of anthropology and 
comparative religion have arrived, is one of scepticism. Miss 
Harrison is evidently alive to the existence of this feeling, for 
in dealing with the ritualistic significance of the Panathenaic 
frieze she bids her readers not to “suspect they are being 
juggled with,” or to think that she has any wish to strain an 
argument with a view to “bolstering up her own art and 
ritual theory.” It can, indeed, be no matter for surprise that 
such suspicions should be aroused. When, for instance, an 
educated man hears that the Israelites worshipped a golden 
calf, or that the owl and the peacock were respectively sacred 
to Juno and Minerva, he can readily understand what is meant. 
But when he is told that an Australian Emu man, strutting 
about in the feathers of that bird, does not think that he is 
imitating an Emu, but that in very fact he is an Emu, it must 
be admitted that his intellect, or it may be his imagination, is 
subjected to a somewhat severe strain. Similarly, he may at 
first sight find some difficulty in believing that any strict 
relationship can be established between the Anthesteria and 
Bouphonia of the cultured Athenians and the idolatrous 
veneration paid by the hairy and hyperborean Ainos to a 
sacred bear, who is at first pampered and then sacrificed, or 
the ritualistic tug-of-war performed by the Esquimaux, 
in which one side, personifying ducks, represents Summer, 
whilst the other, personifying ptarmigans, represents 
Winter. Although this scepticism is not only very natural, 
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but even commendable, it is certain that the science of 
modern anthropology, in which we may reflect with leciti. 
mate pride that England has taken the lead, rests. on 
very solid foundations. Indeed, its foundations are in some 
respects even better assured than those of some cther 
sciences, such, for instance, as craniology, whose conclusions 
would appear at first sight to be capable of more precise 
demonstration, but which, in spite of this fair appearance, has 
as yet yielded results which are somewhat disappointing. At 
the birth of every science it is necessary to postulate some- 
thing. The postulates that the anthropologist demands rival 
in simplicity those formulated by Euclid. He merely asks 
us to accept as facts that the main object of every living 
creature is to go on living, that he cannot attain this object 
without being supplied with food, and that, in the case of 
man, his supply of food must necessarily be obtained from 
the earth, the forest, the sea, or the river. On the basis of 
these elementary facts, the anthropologist then asks us to 
accept the conclusion that the main beliefs and acts of 
primitive man are intimately, and indeed almost solely, con- 
nected with his food supply; and having first, by a deductive 
process of reasoning, established a high degree of prob- 
ability that this conclusion is correct, he proceeds to confirm 
its accuracy by reasoning inductively and showing that a 
similarity, too marked to be the result of mere accident 
or coincidence, exists in the practices which primitive man 
has adopted throughout the world, and which can only be 
explained on the assumption that by methods, differing 
indeed in detail but substantially the same in principle, 
endeavours have been, and still are being, made to secure an 
identical object, viz., to obtain food and thus to sustain life. 
The various methods adopted both in the past and the present 
are invariably associated in one form or another with the 
invocation of magical influences. The primitive savage, Miss 
Harrison says, “is a man of action.” He does not pray. He 
acts. If he wishes for sun or wind or rain, “he summons his 
tribe, and dances a sun dance or a wind dance or arain dance.” 
If he wants bear’s flesh to eat, he does not pray to his god for 
strength to outwit or to master the bear, but he rehearses his 
hunt in a bear dance. If he notices that two things occur one 
after the other, his untrained intellect at once jumps to the 
conclusion that one is the cause and the other the effect. Thus 
in Australia—a specially fertile field for anthropological 
research, which has recently been explored with great 
thoroughness and intelligence by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen 
—the cry of the plover is frequently heard before rain falls. 
Therefore, when the natives wish for rain they sing a rain 
song in which the cry of that bird is faithfully imitated. 

Before alluding to the special point which Miss Harrison 
deals with in Ancient Art and Ritual, it will be as well to 
glance at the views which she sets forth in her previous 
illuminating treatise entitled Themis. The former is in 
reality a continuation of the latter work. The view heretofore 
generally entertained as regards the anthropomorphic gods of 
Greece has been that the conception of the deity preceded the 
adoption of the ritual. Moreover, one school of anthropologists, 
ably represented by Professor Ridgeway, has maintained that 
the phenomena of vegetation spirits, totemism, &c., rose from 
primary elements, notably from the belief in the existence of 
the soul after the death of the body. Miss Harrison and 
those who agree with her hold that this view involves an 
anthropological heresy. She deprecates the use of the word 
“anthropomorphic,” which she describes as clumsy and too 
narrow. She prefers the expression 4r@pwropuijs used by Hero- 
dotus (i. 131), signifying “of human growth.” She points out 
that the anthropomorphism of the Greeks was preceded by 
theriomorphism and phytomorphism, that the ritual was 
“prior to the God,” that so long as man was engaged in a 
hand-to-hand struggle for bare existence his sole care was to 
obtain food, and that during this stage of his existence his 
religious observances took almost exclusively the form of 
magical inducements to the earth to renew that fertility 
which, by the periodicity of the seasons, was at times tem- 
porarily suspended. It was only at a later period, when the 
struggle for existence had become less arduous, that the 
belief in the efficacy of magical rites decayed, and that in 
matters of religion the primitive Greeks “shifted from a 
nature-god to a human-nature god.” 

In her more recent work Miss Harrison reverts to this 
theme, and subsequently carries us one step further. She 
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ns that the original conception of the Greek drama 
was in no way spectacular. The Athenians went to the 
theatre as we go to chureh, They did not attend to see 
players act, but to take part in certain ritualistic things done 

a). The priests of Dionysos Eleuthereus, of Apollo 
Daphnephoros, and of other deities attended in solemn state 
to assist in the performance of the rites. With that keen 
sense of humour which enlivens all her pages, and which 
made her speak in her Themis of the august father of gods 
and men as “an automatically explosive thunderstorm,” Miss 
Herrison says, “It is as though at His Majesty’s the front 
row of stalls was occupied by the whole bench of bishops, 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury enthroned in the central 
stall.” The actual dromenon performed was of the same nature 
as that which in more modern times has induced villagers to 
make Jacks-in-the-Green and to dance round maypoles. It was 
always connected with the recurrence of the seasons and with 
the death and resurrection of vegetation. In fact, the whole 
ritual clustered round the idea represented ata later period 
in the well-known and very beautiful lines of Moschus in the 
Lament for Bion, which may be freely translated thus :— 

“Ah me! The mallows, anise, and each flower 

That withers at the blast of winter’s breath 
Await the vernal, renovating hour 
And joyously awake from feignéd death.” 

The idea which impelled these ancient Greeks to perform 
ritualistic dromena on their orchestras, which took the place 
of what we should call the stage, is not yet dead. Miss 
Harrison quotes from Mr, Lawson’s work on modern Greek 
folk-lore, which is a perfect mine of knowledge on the subject 
of the survival of ancient religious customs in modern Greece, 
the story of an old woman in Euboea who was asked on 
Easter Eve why village society was in a state of gloom and 
despondency, and who replied: “Of course, I am anxious; for 
if Christ does not rise to-morrow, we shall have no corn this 
year.” 

It was during the fifth century that the dromenon and the 
Dionysiac Dithyramb passed to some extent away and were 
merged into the drama. “ Homer came to Athens, and out of 
Homeric stories playwrights began to make their plots.” 
The chief agent in effecting this important change was the 
so-called “tyrant” Pisistratus, who was probably a free- 
thinker and “cared little for magic and ancestral ghosts,” 
but who for political reasons wished to transport the Dionysia 
from the country to the town. “ Now,” Miss Harrison says, 
“to bring Homer to Athens was like opening the eyes of the 
blind.” Independently of the inevitable growth of scepticism 
which was the natural result of increased knowledge and more 
acute powers of observation, it is no very hazardous conjecture 
to assume that the quick-witted and pleasure-loving Athenians 
welcomed the relief afforded to the dreary monotony of the 
ancient dromena by the introduction of the more lively 
episodes drawn from the heroic sagas. “ Without destroying 
the old, Pisistratus contrived to introduce the new, to add to 
the old plot of Summer and Winter the life-stories of heroes, 
and thereby arose the drama.” 

Having established her case so far, Miss Harrison makes 
what she herself terms “a great leap.” She passes from the 
thing done, whether dromenon or drama, to the thing made. 
She holds that as it was the god who arose from the rite, 
similarly it was the ritual connected with the worship of the 
god which gave birth to his representation in sculpture. Art, 
she says, is not, as is commonly supposed, the “handmaid of 
religion.” “She springs straight out of the rite, and her first 
outward leap is the image of the god.” Miss Harrison gives 
two examples to substantiate her contention. In the first 
place, she states at some length arguments of irrefutable 
validity to show that the Panathenaic frieze, which originally 
surrounded the Parthenon, represents a great ritual proces- 
sion, and she adds, “ Practically the whole of the reliefs that 
remain tous from the archaic period, and a very large pro- 
portion of those of later date, when they do not represent 
heroic mythology, are ritual reliefs, ‘votive’ reliefs, as we 
call them ; that is, prayers or praises translated into stone.” 
Miss Harrison’s second example is eminently calculated to 
give a shock to the conventional ideas generally entertained, 
for, as she herself says, if there is a statue in the world which 
apparently represents “art for art’s sake” it is that of the 
Apollo Belvedere. Much discussion has taken place as to 
vhat Apollo is supposed to be doing in this famous statue. 
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“There is only one answer. We do not know.” Miss Harrison, 
however, thinks that as he is poised on tiptoe he may be in 
the act of taking flight from the earth. Eventually, after 
discussing the matter at some little length, she appears to 
come to the audacious conclusion which, in spite of its hardy 
irreverence, may very probably be true, that as Apollo was, 
after all, only an early Jack-in-the-Green, he has been 
artistically represented in marble by some sculptor of genius 
in that capacity. 

Finally, before leaving this very interesting and instructive 
work, it may be noted that Miss Harrison quotes a remark- 
able passage from Athenaeus (xiv. 26), which certainly affords 
strong confirmation of her view that in the eyes of ancient 
authors there was an intimate connexion between art and 
dancing, and therefore, inasmuch as dancing was ritualistic, 
between art and ritual. “The statues of the craftsmen of old 
times,” Athenaeus says, “are the relics of ancient dancing.” 

It is greatly to be hoped that Miss Harrison will continue 
the study of this subject, and that she will eventually give to 
the world the results of her further inquiries. C. 





PEACOCK PIE.* 

Many writers, both in prose and verse, have tried to recapture 
the moods of a child's mind, but it is a thing not to be achieved 
by taking thought. Stevenson’s Child's Garden is a brilliant 
attempt at such reminiscence, but the laborious and self- 
conscious artist is always there, so that what we get is rather a 
grown man’s recollection of childhood, with the accent and 
sentiment of age added, than the wild and evasive subtlety of 
youth. Mr. Kenneth Grahame came closer to success, but he 
made his childish world too rounded and ordered; the stories 
come to a point too deftly to be quite convincing. Mr. Walter 
de la Mare seems to us far nearer the truth. His poetry has 
always been a thing of floating fringes, sudden gleams of 
inspiration, evanescent lights and colours; and in this book he 
has found the kind of subject most suited to his very real 
genius. He writes of children and for children because for 
the moment he is a child, stumbling in the dark and looking 
for wonderful things round the corner. His manner is not 
childish, for the thoughts of youth are often far from simple, 
and, if they are to be expressed at all, demand a more or !e3s8 
elaborate medium. But the spirit, the essence, has in a high 
degree the strangeness of fancy and the inconsequent logic of 
childhood. 

The Child’s Garden dealt with what we may call the stock 
romance of childhood. Mr. de la Mare’s songs are full of it also, 
but—rightly, we think—he does not make it bulk too largely. 
We have the fantastic nursery rhyme of “ The Lost Shoe,” 
for which Lucy hunts from “Pernambuco to gold Pern,” 
a delightful riot of gorgeous place-names. In the same 
manner is “ Berries,” which tells of the adventures of the 
old woman who sought blackberries “ from Weep to Wicking.” 
And there is the tale of Sam to whom the mermaid cried 
through the window, and Andy Battle, who sat friendless in 
the snow with a monkey after wars against Portingales and 
cannibals. Best perhaps is “ The Bees’ Song,” which has the 
madcap riot of quaint syllables and odd names that makes 
Lear's nonsense-books classic :— 

“Thouzandz of thornz there bo 
On the Rozez where gozez, 
The Zebra of Zee; 
Sleek, striped, and hairy, 
The steed of the fairy 
Princess of Zee. 
Heavy with blozzomz be 
The Rozez that growzez 
In the thickets of Zee, 
Where grazez the Zebra, 
Marked Abracadeebra, 
Of the Princess of Zee. 


” 


Was there ever a more satisfying invention ! 

He is an adept, too, at a child’s philosophy, with its sur- 
mises and odd premises, from which follow by the most 
rigorous processes of logic the startling conclusions. Once or 
twice we do not follow him. In “ Mrs. Earth,” for example, 
the child reflects that the earth and sun, though they can do 
marvellous things, cannot tell what he is thinking. This 
scarcely rings true, and smacks of adult notions of personality. 
Nor are we perfectly certain about “ All but Blind,” where 
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the child observes that to Someone he is probably as blind as 
the mole, bat, and barn-owl are to him. Metaphysics again! 
But “Nobody Knows” is perfect, for it has the eery and 
simple spaciousness of a child’s imagining, its quick eye to 
a parallel, and its gift of working out such parallels to a con- 
clusion, The child hears the wind and fancies tbat it sounds 
like a great wave; the whole world is full of wind-waves, and 
we therefore live under water, so to speak; but somewhere 
there must be an upper air to this sea, somewhere above the~ 
wind-waves. 
“ Nobody knows what the wind is, 
Under the height of the sky, 
Where the hosts of the stars keep far away house 
And its wave sweeps by— 
Just a great wave of the air, 
Tossing the leaves in its sea, 
And foaming under the eaves of the roof 
That covers me. 


And so we live under deep water, 
All of us, beasts and men, 
And our bodies are buried down under the sand, 
When wo go again ; 
And leave, like the fishes, our shells, 
And float on the wind and away, 
To where, o’er the marvellous tides of the air, 
Burns day.” 
Observe that some of the phrasing is complex, but the thought 
is always childlike and direct. 

But Mr. de la Mare’s most original work lies in his under- 
standing of what Magic means for children. It is not romance 
and the ordinary fairy-tale business; that, properly speaking, 
is their substitute for history. We mean sheer magic, which 
plays a far greater part in the lives of imaginative children 
than parents and pedagogues think. There is nothing of it 
in the Child’s Garden, for even the Friend of the Children who 
comes out of the wood is a tangible person who suggests a 
moral purpose. It is pure dream-stuff, and Stevenson 
elsewhere gives us a good example of it. The old brown dog 
whicb he saw in his dream basking in the sun in a moorland 
farmyard and slowly carrying flies to its mouth and eating 
them was magic—child’s magic. Mr. dela Mare knows all about 
it. Sometimes it is terrible with an unexpected terror, like 
Stevenson’s brown dog. Sometimes it is robustly gruesome, 
like “ At a Keyhole.” 

“* Grill moe some bones,’ said the Cobbler, 
‘I sat at my tic-tac-to ; 
And a footstep came to my door and stopped, 
And a hand groped to and fro; 
And I peered up over my boot and last; 
And my feet went cold as stones: 
I saw an eye at the keyhole, Susie !— 
Grill me some bones !’” 
Obviously everything here is right; it is only to a cobbler 
that such a thing could happen, and Susie is the proper name 
for the girl, and bones the proper diet. There can be 
delicious sentiment in the magic, as when, the fairy lady— 
far more intangible than any fairy in the books—kisses the 
dreaming child under the mistletoe, or when the child hears 
in the twilight the calling of the lost children that have been 
stolen by magic, or, as in “ Bewitched,” when the lady of 
witchcraft calls him over the heather, or when the friendless 
face with grey eyes looks at him out of the old stone house. 
Such faint, translunary things defy the arts of prose; they 
must be sung in silken words to gossamer music, as in 
“ Melmillo.” There is sadness in all such magic, the pleasant 
sadness of an unencumbered fancy which owns no ties to 
reality, but yet is conscious that dreams are not facts. Take 
such a song as this :— 
“ Will he ever be weary of wandering, 
The flaming sun ? 
Ever weary of waning in lovelight, 
The white still moon ? 
Will ever a shepherd come 
With a crook of simple gold, 
And lead all the little stars 
Like lambs to the fold ? 


Will ever the Wanderer sail 
From over the sea, 

Up the river of water, 
To the stones to me? 

Will he take us all into his ship, 
Dreaming, and waft us far, 

To where in the clouds of the West 
The Islands are? ” 





“Consilia juventutis plus divinitatis habent.” Bacon's sentence 
must still be our verdict on this gentle, magical world. We 


all have memories of it, and you will find echoes of it in all 
literature; but we are eternally in Mr. de la Mare’s debt for 
giving us something more than echoes. There is no real fear 
only wonderment, surprise; and the sadness of it is as much 
a matter of fancy as the delight. “The Little Greey 
Orchard” gives us the attitude of the expectant, hearkening 
child. 


“ Not that I am afraid of being there, 

In the little green orchard. 

Why, when the moon’s been bright, 

Shedding her lonesome light, 

And moths like ghosties come, 

And the horned snail leaves home; 

I’ve sat there, whispering and listening there 

In the little green orchard, 


Only it’s strange to be feeling there, 
In the little green orchard ; 
Whether you paint or draw, 
Dig, hammer, chop, or saw; 
When you are most alone, 
All but the silence gone .. . 
Someone is waiting and watching there, 
In the little green orchard.” 
Because emotion is so faint and fancy so pure in it, cadences, 
which to grown-up people are tragically haunting, become 
for the child mere music, and a mad jumble is right if only it 
sings itself. We must set down “The Song of the Mad 
Prince” as an example of how completely under these con- 
ditions inconsequences can be transformed into high artistic 
beauty—begging the reader to note the cunning of the 
penultimate line— 
“Who said ‘ Peacock Pie’ ? 
The old King to the sparrow; 
Who said ‘ Crops are ripe’? 
Rust to the harrow ; 
Who said ‘ Where sleeps she now ? 
Where rests she now her head, 
Bathed in eve’s loveliness ?’” 
That’s what I said. 
Who said ‘ Ay, mum's the word’? 
Sexton to willow ; 
Who said ‘Green dusk for dreams, 
Moss for a pillow’? 
Who said ‘ All Time’s delight 
Hath she for narrow bed ; 
Life’s troubled bubble broken’ ? 
That’s what I said.” 





RELIGIOUS LIBERTY.* 

Tux Professor of Ecclesiastical Law in the University of 
Turin has written a book which should do much to clear 
people’s ideas about the true meaning of the popular and 
ambiguous phrase “ religious liberty.” The idea, he tells us, 
first emerged, “like the spark caused by the friction of two 
hard stones,” as the result of conflict between the religions 
intolerance of the Christian Church and the political intoler- 
ance of the Roman Empire. The first milestone on the road 
of toleration was the Edict of Milan in 313 a.p., which made 
Christianity a religio licita, The triumph of the principie. 
however, was at this time short-lived. Heterodoxy reopened 
the evil path of persecution, and orthodoxy soon followe:) in 
its steps. Athanasius, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Hilary 
of Poitiers made a stand for liberty of conscience, but the 
legal mind of Augustine forged the two-handed engine of «| 
future ecclesiastical persecution in the question, “ Which i= 
worse, the death of the soul or liberty of error?” and tie 
precept, “ Compel them tocome in.” Professor Ruffini draws « 
saddening contrast between the pagan orator Themistius oi 
Paphlagonia, who under Jovian and Valens secured th 
abrogation of the penal laws against the orthodox Christians 
and a Christian writer of the same period who advocated the 
ruthless overthrow of paganism. By the time of Theodosius 1] 
the slightest deviation from orthodoxy was punished as 4 
public crime; and already in the code of Justinian is forwn- 
lated that principle of maintaining religious unity at all costs 
from which Europe suffered for so many centuries. Professor 
Ruffini points out that what mildness in practice accompani 
this drastic theory in the early Middle Ages was due to the 
high conception of liberty brought into Europe by '' 

barbarian conquerors, of which we have a classical expression 
in the fine sentence of Theodorio, “ Religionem imperare n 2 
possumus, quia nemo cogitur ut credat invitus.” But by the 
close of the tenth century not only the Papacy but the Empire 
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was ready at any time to take up arms against the heretic, and 


in 1194 we get the first edict for burning. It is some consolation 
to modern Englishmen that this horrible practice of burning 
heretics was introduced into England last of all the European 
countries—our statute De haeretico comburendo is as late as 
1401—and that England was the first to abandon it (1677). 
Protestants, and especially Nonconformists, are fond of 
edaiming for themselves the proud title of vindicators of 
liberty of conscience; but Professor Ruffini dismisses the 
claims of both parties as untenable. Luther defended the 
slaughter of Anabaptists; Melanchthon and Bucer, no less than 
Calvin and Beza, approved the burning of heretics. It was 
not Protestantism but humanism which stood for toleration ; 
and specifically it was the leaven of the Italian humanists 
ocinus, Ochino, Castellion, and Aconcio that brought the 
ferment of toleration first to Poland, then to Holland, and 
hstly to England. It is in the Socinian catechism (1605) that 
this principle of toleration is first formulated, and it rests 
upon the conviction that no one party possesses a monopoly 
of truth. The Congregational catechism of the same period, 
on the other hand, assumes that it does possess such a 
monopoly ; and such a theory does not lead to toleration either 
bgically or practically, as may be seen in the early religious 
history of the American colonies. It is true that when the 
Presbyterians were in power, the Independents John Goodwin 
and Roger Williams produced valuable treatises in favour of 
toleration. But when the Independents in turn had the upper 
hand, the very full toleration that followed, extending even to 
Anabaptists and Quakers, was much less due to the Independent 
principle than to the personal temper and courage of Oliver 
Cromwell. One of the most interesting chapters of the treatise is 
that in which Professor Ruffini traces the influence of the Dutch 
Arminians. In England under Laud the name Arminian 
e«ame to be synonymous with every kind of intolerance 
and persecution, from the accident that Laud, who hated 
Calvinists, was necessarily driven to favour their opponents; 
and indeed there was a side of Arminianism which favoured 
his autocratic theory. As against Calvinism, which if it could 
not dominate the State would enter into no relations with it 
at all, Arminianism had always laid stress on the competence 
of the State in ecclesiastical as well as civil affairs. But 
Arminianism as it existed in Holland was as liberal as 
Socinianism, from which it differed in little but its Trinitarian 
doctrine; and it was in its Dutch form that it became the 
parent of what was best in English liberal churchmanship of 
the seventeenth century. The first plea for liberty of con- 
science published in England was from the pen of a Dutch 
Arminian, Leonard Busher (1614); it was followed in 1636 by 
John Hales’s “ Tractate on Schism.” Hales had been present 
at the Synod of Dort, where he had become disgusted with 
Calvinism. In 1689 was published Locke’s Letter on Toleration, 
dedicated to Limborch, the Amsterdam professor of theology, 
whose friendship he had made during his exile in Holland. 
We do not know who is responsible for asking Professor 
Bury to stand godfather to Professor Ruffini’s treatise. He 
has certainly added to its practical interest by doing so, 
because he takes the opportunity to combat one of its chief 
theses, namely, that religious liberty is safer under an 
Establishment than when there is complete separation 
between Church and State. We cannot here pursue the 
argument, but we will quote Professor Ruffini’s concluding 
paragraph, with which we entirely agree. It is no very favour- 
able example of the translator's skill :— 
men pretend that the inability to enjoy, in addition to the same 
y of belief or disbelief, in addition to the liberty of individual 
or collective public manifestation of their own belief or disbelief, 
also a legal treatment on the part of the civil law perfectly equal 
m every other respect, implies a diverse measure in the enjoyment 
S religious liberty, would be precisely the same as if the inhabitant 
tiny English village were to pretend that he did not enjoy an 
equal amount of civil and political rights as the citizen of London, 
enPly because the latter lives under a régime of municipal 
ministration absolutely different from that of his village—an 
administration, that is to say, proportionate to the historical 
Santen the numerical importance, and all the peculiar elements 
€ life of the English metropolis.” 





ITALY IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY.* 
Trary in general, and the thirteenth century in particular, 
have been written about so much that it might be suspected 
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there was nothing left to say, especially in these days of 
superabundant literature on Dante. Mr. Sedgwick, indeed, 
has nothing to say that is exactly new, but he has composed 
@ very agreeable, clear, and therefore useful work about 
the period which he has adopted. The chief merit of Mr. 
Sedgwick’s volumes is their clearness. He has a tangled 
story to unfold, and he has made it clearer than most of its 
narrators. As Renan has said, the thirteenth century is “Le 
plus grand siécle du moyen Age,” and therefore it is difficult 
to handle; but Mr. Sedgwick has seen that its greatness was 
due chiefly to certain commanding figures. Whether they 
made their age or were made by it is not our present concern- 
Mr. Sedgwick subordinates his story to these great characters. 
Frederick II., Innocent IIL, Saint Francis, Dante, Giotto, 
Arnolfo, Nicholas and John of Pisa stand out in his pages, 
and are presented skilfully to his readers ; and by grouping his 
story round these leading actors he has secured that clearness 
which has been missed by too many historians of the thir- 
teenth century in Italy. 

Notwithstanding the general excellence of his plan and his 
familiar knowledge of the period, Mr. Sedgwick has misap- 
prehended some essential details in his problem. “ The feudal 
system,” he says, “ was based on agriculture.” Surely this is 
putting the cart before the horse P? The feudal system was 
based upon conquest and military tenure; under these condi- 
tions of settlement, agriculture revived and a rural society was 
organized. He says, truly enough, that the feudal system was 
opposed to the development of trade and of the mercantile 
classes, and he shows that these classes were generally Guclf, 
as opposed to the feudal and aristocratic Ghibellines ; but he 
fails to see that this antagonism was not due so much to the 
nature of things as that the feudal system had originated and 
hardened before commerce and was able to revive in Europe 
after the barbarian invasions. Again, the feudal system “ had 
the vaguest and most wayward idea of law and order.” On 
the contrary, we think that there were very stern notions of 
discipline and subordination within the several feudal units; 
and it was this strong local cohesion which made the growth 
of nations and of the larger states so difficult and slow. 

As between the Empire and the Papacy, Mr. Sedgwick 
strives hard to be impartial, and he succeeds usually, though 
we think he is too much inclined to accept the Papacy and 
its claims at the valuation of canonists and theologians, 
whose reasonings were based invariably upon documents 
which could not face the investigation of sound scholarship. 
“ Ecclesiastical liberty,” said Innocent IIL, “is never better 
taken care of than when the Roman Church has full power 
in things temporal as well asin things spiritual.” We are 
not so sure that Papal absolutism and centralization are good 
even for ecclesiastical liberty, and assuredly they are fatal tc 
civil and political liberty, to say nothing of religious tolera- 
tion or of conscientious and intellectualfreedom. “ Romeand 
the Papal States constituted the necessary base for the vast 
fabric of the Church,” says Mr. Sedgwick. The Papal States 
no doubt were necessary if the Popes were to be sovereigns; 
but we think they have been more disastrous than almost any 
other single cause to the higher interests and the historical 
reputation of Christianity. Mr. Sedgwick is much nearer to 
the truth, as we think, when he sums up Innocent ITI. 

“The career of Innocent III. was a very great career. There is 
none to compare with it from the time of Charlemagne to that of 
Napoleon. But his administrative genius made the Church so 
solid that it could not serve the needs of future generations, who 
needed flexibility instead of solidity; and the means he took 
to give reality to his ideal, of a world obedient to God, were such 
that the world has rejected both the means and the ideal itself.” 
The world could not go on thinking that “God” and the 
“clergy ” were synonymous terms, and the clergy themselves 
did their utmost to make the disillusionment certain. The 
system of Innocent III. fell into ruin within a century, through 
the rash and arrogant policy of Boniface VIII. In fact, Mr. 
Sedgwick’s book might be described as an account of mediacval 
disillusionment; for he shows how the ideal of the mediaeval 
Papacy as conceived by Gregory VII. and constructed by 
Innocent III., how the ideal of the mediaeval Empire as 
dreamed and formulated by Dante, how the ideal of a revived 
and literal Christianity as organized by Francis of Assisi, 
were all perverted out of recognition, and failed miserably in 
contact with the hard and inexorable facts of real life. So 
far as the Empire meant the embodiment of Roman civil law, 
it might have been helpful to the development of Europe, 
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but the feudal and theocratic elements in it could only have 
been disastrous to the health and ideals of the various grow- 
ing nations. The aims of Francis and the theocracy of 
Innocent III. were wholly incompatible with one another. 
Moreover, what is ideal cannot be organized into a system, 
any more than it can be attained. The moment it is practised 
it ceases to be ideal. This may be disappointing and baffling, 
but it is the inevitable penalty of action; and the story of the 
Franciscan Order proves it. Church history is, for the 
most part, one long tragedy, and the disillusionment of 
Francis is perhaps its most tragic episode. There is, in fact, 
an immovable antithesis between any organized ecclesias- 
tical system and the ideal kingdom of the poor as it was 
preached by the blue waves of Galilee and realized for a brief 
moment by a few enthusiasts among the brown hills of 
Umbria. The doctrines that were preached by the earliest 
Franciscans would dissolve society into chaos, and produce 
far worse evils than they professed to cure. The ideal and 
the real cannot ever be confused without disaster, as all 
Socialistic experiments will certainly prove. A kingdom not 
of this world, if it were possible here, would be mischievous ; 
and since it is impossible, it is a deception, so long as this 
world exists under its prevailing laws and forces. 

Mr. Sedgwick has abstained very wisely from any general 
or minute criticism of Dante, but he describes him well by 
saying “The Divine Comedy is not merely the summing up of 
mediaeval religion, or the expression of mediaeval belief in 
moral law, it is the index of the human passions of thirteenth- 
century Italy; beyond comparison, it is the most important 
Listorical record of the time.” The time and its great 
actors become very interesting in Mr. Sedgwick’s pages. 
The vigour and versatility of Frederick IL, the charm of 
Manfred, the poignant tragedy of Conradin are made very 
real in his descriptions. It is a significant fact that the 
scholarship of Abelard, the civilization of Languedoc, the 
learning of the Saracens in Spain, the culture of Naples 
and Palermo were all equally opposed, and where it 
was possible were destroyed, by the mediaeval theocracy; 
and the leaders in these various spheres of human progress 
were invariably traduced by their ecclesiastical opponents. 

All Mr. Sedgwick’s chapters on the art of the thirteenth 
century and his descriptions of the writers, painters, sculptors, 
and architects are sound and interesting. The thirteenth 
century was undoubtedly a great age, but perhaps it has been 
overestimated in comparison with others. The twelfth 
century, the age of Abelard, inaugurated a renaissance that 
was only repressed by force. In England the ages of Decorated 
architecture and of Chaucer seem to us to surpass the achieve- 
ments of the thirteenth century; and the fifteenth century, 
which brought us printing and the great explorers, did more 
for the progress of mankind than any of its mediaeval prede- 
cessors. The charm and freshness of the thirteenth century 
are undeniable, especially in France and Tuscany; but, as we 
look back, we must wish occasionally that Dante’s unrivalled 
gifts in poetry had appeared in an age of wider scholarship 
and sounder criticism. However this may be, we feel sure that 
Florence was a detestable place under its so-called republic, 
and that life there must have been intolerable before the days 
of Cosimo and Lorenzo. Gray was not an easy judge of ethics, 
but he describes Machiavelli as “one of the wisest men that 
wy nation in any age has produced.” The present writer at 
any rate holds that the cool reason and wisdom of Machiavelli 
were on the whole better for bis country than the visionary 
ardour and the fiery political passions of Dante’s period. 





A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY.* 


Tus isa day of dictionaries, and it is surprising what good 
work is put into them, considering the low rates of payment 
which publishers must offer if the books are to be issued 
at a popular price. The volume before us is no exception 
in this respect. The list of contributors includes well-known 
representatives of the hierarchy, bishops, deans, and arch- 
deacons; such historians of repute as Professors Oman, 
Watson, and Whitney: Drs. Gee, Frere, Gairdner, Hunt, and 
Poole; Mr. Brightman, Mr. Capes, and Mr. Hulton; that 
profound mediaevalist, the Provost of King’s, and the learned 
librarian of Lambeth, with others of a younger generation 
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whose praise is in the Universities. Church Law is in the 
charge of Mr. Gordon Crosse, and Church Music in the 
capable hands of Mr. Martin Shaw; while Mr. Clement Webb 
and the editor supply many biograplies, ancient and modern, 
With such a staff it could not be that the dictionary should 
be other than a valuable compendium of knowledge. Con. 
sidering also that a large number of the contributors are 
prominent members of the High Church party, the general 
articles are remarkably free from party bias; although those 
dealing with such vexed questions as the interpretation of the 
Ornaments rubric follow the well-known views of the party. 
Perhaps the editor might with advantage have used a blue 
pencil more freely with Mr. Figgis and Mr. George Russell, 
whose writing is less judicious than that of most other contri. 
butors. The sketch of the history of each diocese is a valuable 
feature of the book, and two maps show their distribution iy 
1542 and 1912 respectively. The lists of authorities added to 
the several articles seem to be carefully compiled, and will be 
of great service to students, Amongst articles for which we 
looked in vain we may mention one on the Jesus cult of tix 
fifteenth century, which was responsible for the chapels and 
altars and colleges dedicated to the Holy Name; and another 
on monastic and cathedral and parish church libraries, 4 
second edition, which should soon be called for, will remedy 
many such omissions; meanwhile not only the student but 
the general reader may be encouraged to make bims+if 
acquainted with these interesting pages. For “ fine confused 
feeding ” we would even recommend it as a holiday book. 





THE TWO IRISH NATIONS.* 


Duxine the spring of last year the late Mr. W. F. Monypenny 
contributed to the Times a series of articles in which he dis- 
cussed the fundamentals of the Irish Home Rule question 
Most of them were written independently of the present Home 
Rule Bill, but no more trenchant criticism of it could be found, 
for they reveal the eternal principles which it violates. Mr. 
Monypenny was an Irishman with a sincere attachment te 
Ireland; he had seen men and cities, and had at first band 
studied the problems of government; in this little book 
he applied his broad and catholic intelligence to a subject 
which has suffered too much from partisan rancour and 
defective imagination. He begins with an historical review of 
the genesis of the Irish problem and the different attempts 
at solution. He has many searching things to say about the 
Home Rule expedient, but the point to which he constantly 
returns, and which is indeed the root of the whole matter, is 
that indicated by the title. There is no single Irish 
nationality; there are two. The truth cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. 

“It is highly characteristic of the Radical doctrinaire to suppose 

that he can alter inconvenient facts by argument or expostula- 
tion, or even eloquent appeals to them not to stand in the way of 
his preconceived theories, But facts are stubborn things, and the 
dualism in Irish society will not be overcome by any amount of 
missionary effort on the part of English politicians. There is ne 
question of right or wrong, of reasonableness or unreasonableness, 
involved in the matter; it is a case of separate traditions, separate 
creeds, separate ideals—in a word, separate nationalities,” 
In such case obviously union is the only hope of unity. 
“Instead of placing the power of Great Britain at the dis- 
posal of either Irish nation for the subjugation of the other, 
as was and would be the effect of Home Rule, it was British 
influence that neutralized their antagonism, and so enables 
them to live together in tolerable and ever-increasing amity 
and peace.” That is the flagrant antinomy of Home Rule— 
that “national self-government” must mean for one large 
section of the people national subjection and effacement. We 
would note also the incisive chapter in which the author tears 
to pieces the so-called “ Colonial analogy ” and the pretext that 
the present Home Rule Bill bas anything in the world to do 
with federation. The reading of this little book makes us 
realize how wise a publicist and how brilliant a writer the 
world has lost in W. F. Monypenny. 





A HISTORY OF SPOKT AND HUNTING.t 


Tue general reader will probably value this fine volume 
chiefly for its great number of delightful illustrations, thouzh 
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even tothe general reader it is in no sense a mere picture- 


pook that Mr. Baillie-Grohman has compiled. To the con- 
poisseur the book will probably rank as a standard work 
for the four hundred years which it covers. The photo- 
phs of illuminations from mediaeval bunting-books are 
among the most engaging of the pictures. The frontis- 
iece, which is in colour, for example, represents the Emperor 
Maximilian stag-hunting in about the year 1499. The 
Emperor is obviously having a delightful day, in spite of the 
fact that there are no fewer than seven deer to distract hounds, 
all crowded upon a minute hillside or swimming in a pretty 
little river which runs at the bottom of the picture. He is 
riding & small grey horse with an anxious face, has two 
halberdiers with orange-coloured hats, one on each side of 
him, and is shooting with a cross-bow ata big stag which is 
swimming close to him, with two couple of hounds after it. 
But even more charming than the frontispiece are the 
photographs from “ MS. 616” of Gaston de Foix’s matchless 
“Livre de Chasse,” painted—according to our author—between 
1440 and 1450. The masterly disregard for perspective and the 
decorative feeling which pervades these illuminations are 
marvellous. Even the picture which illustrates the care of sick 
hounds is not only most amusing, but perfect in pattern and 
design. The expression of decorum and propriety on the faces of 
the hounds ischarming. A hound in the foreground is sitting 
up with one front paw in a little foot-bath; another, who 
wears a most beautiful collar, is turning round to watch how 
an exquisitely neat bandage is being put on his hind leg; and 
only one hound is protesting, and he is obviously having his 
teeth pulled out, and at the same time being gently admonished 
for his impatience of the pain by a gentleman in a glorious 
black hat. 

The name of the book, Sport in Art, is the only thing 
which the reader perhaps a litt!e regrets. Mr. Baillie-Grohman 
has purposely and throughout made the art subservient to 
the sport, and this, owing to the slightly misleading title, is 
occasionally disappointing. We find no reproductions of 
pictures by the great masters— 

“Titian’s ‘Diana and Adonis’ in the Corsini, or that depicting 
Diana’s adventure with Actaeon, . .. or Domenichino’s ‘Chase of 
Diana’ in the Borghese, or Carvacci’s Diana in the Lichtenstein, 
or Bordone’s in the Dresden gallery ”— 

to quote the author’s own list of omissions—because “the 
great masters left us little of instructive value.” The book 
is an exhaustive treatise upon the best early sporting pictures, 
not upon “Sport in Art.” The volume contains, in addition 
to the mediaeval illuminations, so many reproductions of 
delightful and amusing engravings and woodcuts that it is 
impossible to do more than enumerate a very few of the 
most attractive. The reader is cordially recommended not 
to miss (1) “Men in full armour attack the savage bears 
with swords”; (2) “ Rabbiting with the swift English small 
dog,” engraving after Stradanus (the dogs are so fat that they 
ean hardly waddle; in the background a small spaniel is 
sitting complacently behind his master on horseback) ; (3) 
“Falconer with the ‘Grand Duc’ or Eagle-Owl, by Ridinger ” ; 
and last, the account and pictures of the astonishing and 
detestable sport of “fox tossing,” which was the fashion in 
the eighteenth century in Germany. The book, taken as a 
whole, combines erudition and general interest in admirable 
Jextaposition. 





FICTION, 


THE HARROVIANS.* 


Mr. Arnoip Lunn’s story is apparently meant as a counter- 
blast in particular to Mr. Vachell’s well-known story about 
Harrow, The Hill, and a counterblast in general to most school 
stories. Bric may be taken as the type of stories at which a 
general counterblast is aimed; and so far as we can gather even 
Tom Brown's Schooldays is not intended to escape. The story is 
an exercise in unsentimentalism. The British parent, who 
has not a personal knowledge of Harrow, might well rub his 
eyes and exclaim, “If The Hill and The Harrovians describe 
the same school, what on earth am I to believe?” It would 
= impossible to imagine two pictures more unlike each other. 
“4very public-school boy nevertheless will recognize much that 
8 intensely true of any school and of all schoolboys in Mr. 
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Lunn’s story. The only question is whether he has not been 
so intent on painting the Harrovian in his natural habit as 
to over-emphasize the truth and produce misrepresentation 
in @ new direction. In our opinion this is what he has 
done. He has given us a photographic reproduction of the 
common jargon of daily life at Harrow, and it would be 
impossible to take any single page of it and to say it was 
untrue. And yet, when the aggregate effect of the book is 
taken, we do think that it is untrue. The camera, it is 
said, tells no lies, but as a matter of fact its indisputable 
mechanical accuracy is reconcilable with obvious inaccur- 
acies in perspective and in proportion. It may be a very 
good thing to correct the tendency to idealize public- 
school life, but a monotonous insistence on the superficial 
brutalities of the schoolboy, on the irreverence of his language 
or the cynicism of bis outlook, produces in Mr. Lunn’s hands 
an unloveliness a good deal beyond the facts. Nor is there 
novelty, though there is certainly unusualness, in Mr. Lunn’s 
attempt. Mr. Kipling performed the same service to his old 
school in what is probably the least well liked of all his 
stories, Stalky and Co. 

Peter O'Neil, the principal figure in the story, is a peculiar 
boy, not good at games, but with a power of disdain and a 
caustic humour which, investing him with an undeniable 
dignity, afford him a natural protection. Many of Mr. Lunn’s 
loosely connected scenes are in substance an exposure of the 
absurdity of the system which subjects boys of intellectual 
quality, and perhaps fine and sensitive spirit, to the stupid 
overlordship of some athletic lout. He writes as though there 
were a universal conspiracy—as perhaps there is—to exalt 
football and to pretend that all healthy boys love it. He goes 
out of his way to point out that all small boys loathe football 
and frankly confess to one another that they do so without 
shame or fear of rebuke. At least, he tells us this of football as 
it is played in house games at Harrow, where it is represented 
as the fate of small boys to stand up for the primary object of 
being knocked down by much larger boys. The horror of 
football is made to colour even an emotional crisis in a boy’s 
life, as in the following incident :— 

“ Peter stopped on the threshold of Manson’s room. Manson 
was sitting in his chair crying as only a boy can cry. Peter 
stopped awkwardly. Like most boys, he dreaded emotional scenes. 
Manson saw him and muttered, ‘Sorry for making an ass of myself 
—my mother’s dead—Lee’s just told me—he’s not a bad old ass— 
he was really sorry—he kept on saying he was sorry—he meant it, 
too—he’s not a bad old ass, though he does try and make ono 
groise.’ ‘I’m awfully sorry,’ said Peter unhappily. ‘Oh, it’s all 
right’—Manson was recovering his composure—‘ sorry you caught 
me blubbing. Your mother’s dead, isn’t she?’ ‘Yes, and my 
father.’ ‘Then we're both bally orphans. My governor died two 
years ago. Peter put out his hand clumsily. Manson pretended 
not to notice, but somehow grasped it. ‘You’re not a bad little 
tick, O'Neil,’ and then, as Peter turned to go, Manson added 
thoughtfully: ‘They’ll have to let me off footer for a bit when I 
come back.” 

The most bitter contempt of which the Harrovians are 
capable is reserved for the writer or speaker who repeats con- 
ventional platitudes about public schools as training-grounds 
of character and administrative talent. One of the boys is 
angrily reading aloud from a magazine an article on “The 
Public School Spirit,” by one Handleby :— 

“*Tt has been said that the battle of Waterloo was won 
‘Oh, damn it!’—this in angry chorus; ‘the feller’s positively 
indecent ’—*‘ on the playing fields of Eton. Like many half-jesting 
sayings, this remark contains a profound truth. For itis precisely 
the discipline of the Playing Fields, the suppression of individual 
display in the interests of the side, it is precisely the spirit of 
disinterested loyalty that wins not only the mimic warfare of the 
playing field’—‘Is there a single tag the blighter hasn’t used’— 
‘but the more real battles on which England’s glory depends. 
If a fault can be found with the schools of to-day, it is that they 
are becoming too luxurious. Fighting is a thing of the past. 
Bullying has died out, and the gentleness of the modern boy is 
not wholly to the good. In our days boys went to school to have 
the nonsense’—‘ Knocked out of ’em,’ shouted Kendal; ‘good old 
Handleby ! I knew he couldn’t get tothe end without that. Wish 
old Cayley could _ him six.’ Manson laid down the magazine. 
* What is the good of writing stuff like this? He must know he’s 
shouting through his fat neck.’” 

That inevitably reminds us of the scene in Stalky and Co. 
when the lecturer unfolds and waves the Union Jack at the 
end of his address. Stalky, hot with shame, called him a “lineal 
descendant of the original Gadarene swine.” But in Stalky 
and Co. the provocation was much more acute than in The 
Harrovians. Mr. Lunn seems to us to attribute withering 
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contempt to boys in cases where it could have been aroused 
only by a critical faculty that the run of public-school boys 
do not possess. 

Although we cannot accept Mr. Lunn’s picture as true in 
its cumulative effect, some of the incidents and observations 
are as penetrating as anything we have read about public 
schools, For example, there is the accurate observation 
that the older boys do not resent originality, or any 
declension from the standard, in a boy younger than 
themselves. They regard him with amused tolerance as a 
kind of court jester. It is only boys of an age who stand on 
the letter of the law among themselves that you must conform 
or be kicked. Again, Mr. Lunn says what is well worth 
saying in the interests of truth, though perhaps not in those 
of picturesque morality, that it is a mistake to suppose that 
bullies are necessarily cowards. The triumph of Peter O’Neil 
at the end of his school career, when, as head of his house, he 
is at last in a position in which intellectual finesse can play 
with stupid brute force as a cat with a mouse, is in a logical 
sequence with Mr. Lunn’s general purpose. So also is the 
assurance that at the University later Peter benefited by the 
practice of Oxford and Cambridge of judging men as much on 
their social and mental merits as on their athletic record. Mr. 
Lunn, we recognize, does not mean to be unkind to his old 
school. He uses terms of affectionate recollection in his 
preface. Nor does he condemn the public-school system as 
such. Ina just balancing of the uses and abuses of public 
schools he says :— 

“The somewhat trite accusation that schools do not foster 
originality is scarcely just. Most Shelleys are kicked at school, 
but most boys who are kicked are not Shelleys. It does not follow 
that because a boy is unhappy he is necessarily a genius. Harrow 
caters not for the exceptional but for the average boy. The 
eccentric may suffer, but if he has any genuine originality it will 
be submerged—perhaps—but not destroyed. The worst that a 
school can do is to transform an inefficient artist into a humdrum 
useful member of society. They teach the lesson that the brilliant 
individualist is often a nuisance in the game of life.” 

This, to be sure, is only Handleby over again, though it must 
be admitted that Mr. Lunn, who takes a pride in his writing, 
does not use so many tags. 





Swirling Waters. By Max Rittenberg. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.\—The reader who imagines from the first chapter of 
Swirling Waters that he is going to be entertained by a novel 
dealing purely with the romance of high finance will find 
himself rather disappointed later in the story. Although 
the hero, Clifford Matheson, is a financier, his one idea is to 
get rid of his business, and incidentally of his wife, and 
devote himself to pure science. He also wishes to stop a very 
harmful deal on the part of a certain Lars Larssen, but in 
the circumstances he finds complete disappearance more than 
difficult, and he is finally obliged to come reluctantly to life 
again. The book is fairly good reading, though it is not very 
subtle, nor are the characters drawn in a particularly lifelike 
manner. Lars Larssen is the best figure, but even he is a little 
conventional. 


Pelle the Conqueror. By Martin Andersen Nexé. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 6s.)—Novel-readers in search of something out 
of the common will be grateful to the publishers and the very 
competent translator, Miss Jessie Muir, who give them access 
to the work of this Danish writer. We have the first instal- 
ment, with the sub-title, “ Boyhood,” of a larger whole, partly 
autobiographical, by Martin Andersen Nexé, an author who 
has struggled bitterly for his own education and to improve 
the lot of his poorer Scandinavian countrymen. The volume 
begins with the arrival of the child Pelle and his father to 
work on a farm on the Baltic island of Bornholm. It ends 
with his departure to seek work and knowledge elsewhere. 
There is no plot, but the detailed realism of the life at the 
farm is presented firmly and vividly. The labourers, male and 
female, seem thirty-five years ago to have lived much the 
same life as the animals, varied only by extra hardships, super- 
stitious beliefs, and frequent drunkenness. This sounds merely 
gloomy, but the picture is relieved throughout by the tender 
affection of the weak father and by the development of Pelle’s 
boyish spirits and keen intelligence. There are also some 
quite cheerful characters occasionally introduced. The weary 
life from day to day on the farm and by the seashore is con- 
veyed in a manner which does not weary the reader. We 





m i 
should surmise that some of the coarser speech and references 


in the original have been toned down in translation. 


READABLE Nove1s.—The Drummer of the Dawn. 
Raymond Paton. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)}—The reclamatiog 
of a middle-aged man by a child genius: the fantastic affects. 
tions, probably intended to counteract sentimentality, an 
tedious at first, but improved away later, and there is plenty of 
originality throughout.——The Secret of Sarm. By H. BR 
Money-Coutts and W. R. Macdonald. (Smith, Elder, and ¢g 
6s.)—Though German spies are unconvincing, this ig ap 
exciting story told with full knowledge of the sea——Fhoq 
Wheel and Look-out. By F.T. Bullen. (T. Werner Laurie 
6s.)—Short stories and articles presumably collected from 
elsewhere. Some are excessively slight, but Mr. Bullen jg 
always worth reading about the sea and seamen.— Major 
Greville, V.C. By Senator the Hon. G. G. Hunnik. (S. Loe 
Marston, and Co. 6s.)—A romance of the Boer war, writes 
by a distingaished South African while a prisoner deported 
India. It has vivid military description, and is a generous 
tribute to gallantry on both sides. The Secret City. By 
J.J. Doke. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—An exciting story 
of African mysteries, after the type of “King Solomons 
Mines” ; suitable for younger readers. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[ Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not ben 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


The Early Life of Mark Rutherford (W. Hale White). By 
Himself. (Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press. 
2s. 6d. net.)—Although these “autobiographical notes” were 
not designed for publication by their author, they will yet be 
of interest to many besides the family circle for whom they 
were written. The earlier pages contain interesting sketches of 
“Mark Rutherford’s” grandfather and father, both of whom 
were prominent in Bedford life. The former was “ Radical 
and almost Republican,” and we learn that “with two 
of his neighbours he refused to illuminate for our victories 
over the French, and he had his windows smashed by a 
Tory mob.” The author's father inherited some of these 
views, and “ Mark Rutherford”’ says that “the first event of 
my own life is the attack by the mob upon our house at the 
general election in 1832,” when his father was besieged 
with the Whig Committee. “ My cradle,” he adds, for he was 
barely a year old at the time, “had to be carried from the 
front bedroom into the back, so that my head might not be 
broken by the stones which smashed the windows.” A great 
part of the book is devoted to an account of the author's 
religious experiences. He was designed for the ministry, and 
after being for some years at Cheshunt was transferred to 
New College, St. John’s Wood, in 1851. A year later he and 
two of his fellow students were expelled from the College on 
account of their heterodox views. In regard to this change of 
opinion he writes that “the most important changes in life 
are not those of one belief for another, but of growth in which 
nothing preceding is directly contradicted, but something un- 
expected nevertheless makes its appearance.” He goes on to 
describe the influence of Wordsworth upon him: “ His poems 
imply a living God, different from the artificial God of tne 
churches. The revolution wrought by him goes far dee) *r, 
and is far more permanent than any which is the wori of 
Biblical critics, and it was Wordsworth and not German 
research which caused my expulsicn from New College.” 
Those who are admirers of “ Mark Rutberford’s” work will : ead 
these pages of self-revelation with interest. 


Mrs. Piozzi’s Thraliana. By Charles Hughes. (Simpkin 
Marshall. 2s. 6d. net.)—A large selection from Mrs. Tbrale’s 
diary, or “Tbraliana,” as she called it, was published by 
Hayward in 1861; but since then no more of it has been given 
to the world, for its owners have considered it “ of too private 
and delicate a character to be submitted to strangers.” Mr. 
Hughes is now able to publish some further extracts, and they 
are interesting enough to make us wish that it were poss\b¢ 
to issue the whole work in a more coherent form. Mrs 
Thrale’s anecdotes and criticisms are nearly always enter- 
taining, even though they frequently go beyond the limits of 
good taste and good feeling. We may quote some characteristic 
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comments upon the ménage of Burke, whom she complains of 


having seen drunk,— 

« when I lived with him and his Lady at Beaconsfield among Dirt 
Cobwebs Pictures and Statues that would not have disgraced the 
City of Paris itself where Misery and Magnificenco reign in all 
their splendour and in perfect Amity. (Note, Irish Roman 
Catholics are always like the foreigners somehow, dirty and 
dressing with all their Clothes hanging as if upon Peg.) That 
Mrs. Burke drinks as well as her Husband and that their black-a- 
moor carries Tea about with a cut finger wrapped in Rags must 
help to apologize for the severity with which I have treated so 
very distinguished a Character.” 

Another amusing extract from the diary consists of a 
tabulated analysis of the characters of some of the visitors at 
Streatham, each person receiving a certain number of marks 
for various characteristics, such as “ religion,” “scholarship,” 
“manners,” “wit,” &c. Twenty marks is in each case the 
maximum. We notice that Johnson, who receives full marks 
for religion, morality, and general knowledge, receives none at 
all for “person and voice,” manners, or good humour ; whereas 
Boswell, who only gets five each for religion and morality, 
gets nineteen for good humour. It may be asked whether 
Mrs. Thrale ever contemplated the contents of her six folio 
yolumes of “ Thraliana” being published after her death. In 
one place she actually writes, “ I mean to destroy it.” But, 
on the other hand, a few years later we find her saying, “I 
wonder if my executors will burn the ‘Thraliana.”’” The 
psychology of keeping diaries has never been satisfactorily 
cleared up. Is the diarist really sometimes writing merely 
for the pleasure of self-expression P Or is there always present 
to his mind the possibility of other eyes reading what he 
writes? In the case of Mrs. Thrale, at all events, it is hard 
not to feel that her words were being addressed to some 
audience besides herself. 





George Borrow: a Sermon Preached in Norwich Cathedral 
on July 6th, 1913. By H. C. Beeching, D.D., D.Litt., Dean of 
Norwich. (Jarrold and Sons. 3d. net.)—In this excellent and 
temperate study the Dean of Norwich has emphasized and 
defined one particular quality in Borrow’s philosophy —as 
apart from his art-—which makes that philosophy possess a 
certain value in modern life. The Dean describes it as his 
power of contrasting the merits of “Esau and Jacob”—the 
wild hunter and the subtle man of the plains. “ He studied 
it (the contrast) in the cities and in the wilderness, .. . and 
because he studied it he was not content to accept the easy 
verdict of civilization that finds nothing but profanity in 
Esau, or the equally easy paradox of return-to-nature 
philosophy, which finds all virtue in the noble savage.” 
Borrow certainly deals most vigorously with the problem, 
but we should not have counted impartiality on this head as 
one of his virtues. 


New Epirions.—Lyrics from the Song-Books of the 
Elizabethan Age, and Lyrics from the Dramatists of the 
Elizabethan Age. Edited by A. H. Bullen. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 1s, net each.)—It is nearly a quarter of a century 
since Mr. Bullen first brought out these admirable anthologies. 
They are sure to enjoy a fresh lease of popularity in their new 
form, which is at once attractive and cheap——The Poetical 
Works of William Drummond of Hawthornden, with “A 
Cypresse Grove.” Edited by L. E. Kastner. 2 vols. (Scottish 
Text Society. Privately printed.)—Extraordinary pains have 
been taken to arrive at a satisfactory text of the poems. 
Apart from its textual side, the chief importance of this 
edition is the emphasis laid by Professor Kastner upon 
Drummond's borrowings from French, Italian, and Spanish 
poets.——The Cornish Coast and Moors. By A. G. Folliott- 
Stokes. (Greening and Co. 5s. net.)—This is a cheaper 
reprint of a detailed description of the Cornish coast-line. 
The photographs are numerous and excellent. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——_—_._—_ 
Audrews (J. C.), Lord’s Men of Littlebourne, er Svo (Harrap) n 
- C.), . et 
Beach (Rex), The Iron Trail, cf 8V0.......00...-.-.+.+. .. (Hodder & Stoughton) eo 


Champion * Volume ss ee dhams) net 3/6 
Coheu (J. B.), Organic Chemistry for Advanced Students, vol. 2, 8vo ’ , 


Cooper (Samuel) and the English Miniature Painters of the Seventeenth 
Century...... (Dickinsons). Author's Edition, net, £6 6s.; Edition de 
Luxe, net, £10 10s.; Edition Royale, net, £36 15s. 


D’ Auvergne (E. B.), The Night of Memory, cr 8vo ............. (T. W. Laur‘e) 60 
Davys (Canon O, W.), A Long Life's Journey, 8vo ...... vauaiielall (Simpkin) net 5/0 
Dawe (C.), Shadows of Evil, er 8V0 ........c.cccecccscceserses -eseelT. W. Laurie) 60 
Elliot (R. H.), Sclero-Corneal Trephining in the Operative Treatment of 
Glauco Te iciaiinienetiigueniendiiitiaadion eshenenniatniatiiidainistinsnbaanl (a, “eo net 7/6 
Farquhar (J. N.), The Crown of Hinduism, 8vo...(Oxford Univ. Press) net 7 


Fleming (A. P. M.), Engineering as a Profession, cr 8vo ......(J. Tong) net 26 


Fletcher (J. S.), Secret Cargo, oF 8V0 ............cccccsceseeeeeeeeeees (Ward & Lock) 69 
France Qui Travaille. Edited with introduction, &c., by R. P. Jago, 
Ce, SAREE Is SISO ELE LS LEP ELAS BET (Harrap) 2/6 


Gordon (W.), The Place of Climatology in Medicine, 8vo (H. K, Lewis) net 36 
Hartley (C. G.), The Cathedrals of Southern Spain ...... (T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Lang (3. H.), The Modern Gift of Tongues, er 8¥0 ....( 1 Bros.) 2/6 
nm (W.), Inscriptions from Swiss Chalets, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 15/0 
io Gums (W.), Room of Secrets, er 8vo (Ward & Lock) 6 
Littlestone (G.}, Nether Millstone, er 8vo... (Ward & Lock) 60 
Macdonald (D.), The Future of Christianity ..... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Mellor (J. W.), A Treatise on Quantitative Inorganic A vo 
Griffin) net 50/0 


Miller (J.), True Bear Stories, er BVO ..............+ net 2/6 
New Encyclopaedia (The), Ed. by O'Neill, roy 8v: d 
Overton (R.), The Son of the School, 8vo ......... cel Low) 8/6 
Parker (G.), The Judgment House, OF 8V0. 20.0... cccccens-ceesecnnseneee (Methuen) 6/0 
Pearson (S, V.), The State Provision of Sanatoriums, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 30 
Poynton (E. J.) and Paine (A.), Researches on Rheumatism (Churchill) net 15,0 
Primrose (J. 8, G.), The Practical Metallography of Iron and Steel, 8vo 
(Scientific Preas) net 3 
Raleigh (A.), The Real America, er 8V0.................000 -scees(. Palmer) net 3 
Rogers (L.), Dysenteries, their Differentiation and Treatment, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Root (E.), Experiments in Government and the Exscntials of the Con- 
ELLE LLL SET (Oxford Univ. Press) net 46 
Sommerville (D.), Aids to Public Health, 18mo ................... (Bailliére) net 28 
Stetson (Augusta E.), Reminiscences, Sermons, and Co mdence, 
A EE TELE SERA (G. P, Putnam) net 219 
Sunday Schools and Religious Education: Sermons and Addresses. 
i ) net 3/6 
ow 








Edited by Rev. H. A. Lester and Canon M, Stevenson ...(Lo 
Tarkington (B.), The Flirt, or 8V0 .............ccccccsereeees (Hodder & Btoughton) 6/0 
Turner (E.), The Secret of the Sea, cr 8vo............... (Hodder & Stoughton) 69 


Webster (F, A. M.), Olympian Field Events, their History, &o., 8vo 
(Newnes) net 2/6 
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LU BERTY 
FURNITURE BROCADES 


ARE THE BEST 


SEND FOR PATTERNS AND COMPARE PRICES 
Estimates for Upholstery Work and Curtains Free. 
Liberty & Co., Lid., Regent St. London; and 3 Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. 


FREMLIN’S vr 


SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 
Highly recommended by many Doctors to those prohibited from 
taking ordinary beer. 
FREMLIN BROS. Maidstone. 
Braxcurs :—Danes Rd., Camberwell, 8.E., Croydon, Tottenham, Woolwich, &o 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 


Tel: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 

HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
Cerrard | FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED 


473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 




















THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 
FOR THE BRAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourigh- 
ment with the minimum tax on estion. Is an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring. 
IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa, 
FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing, 
May be kept in the office and is pre: in a moment. 
FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest dict in combination with 
the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of sustenance. 
Prepared in a moment with water only, Requires no Cooking. 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at te. 6d., 2a, Gd. and Ife. 
TRIAL SIZB, free by post on applicalion to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED...... £25,000,000. 





vs F E, Arnold) net 16 
Commercial Law of Great Britain and Ireland, 2 vols., roy ° » 
(Sweet & Maxwell) net 42/0 





CLAIMS PAID..................... &100,000,000. 
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ROYAL 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Total Funds - £19,031,200. 


FIRE, ~osS OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


HEAD { 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES 2 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


SSISTANT MASTERS. — Graduates and Juniors 
PATON “Educstonsl ‘Agents: 143 Cannon Bthect, London, E.G. (No pre: 
liminary fee). 

OUNG GERMAN SCHOOLMASTER, studying in 
Pg ge re 
1 Wellington Street, Stran Ci W.c. — J . 

OWNTREE DOMESTIC SCIENCE SCHOOL, YORK. 

—Wanted, in tember, fully qualified DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
ISTRESS, Plain Needlework and Dressmaking essential Salary acco: 

















to experience and qualifications. Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 
[ StBReeor Ate EDUCATION BOARD FOR 
IRELAND, 





INSPECTORSHIPS. 

The Intermediate Education Board for Ireland are to consider 
applications for the appointment of TWO INSPECT of Intermediate 
Schools. Sogaeetions, which should be made on the official form, and accom- 
panied by copies of testimonials, should be addressed to the Assistant Com- 
missioners, and should state (which must not exceed 45 years), University 
distinctions, and special qualitentions, and should reach office not later 
than August 31st. 

For one Inspectorship special stress will be laid on qualifications in Mathe- 
matics, and for the other on qualifications in literary subjeots. 

Further particulars and forms of application can obtained from the 
Assistant Commissioners. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, ane regarded as a disqualification, 


y er, 
W. F. BUTLER, 
W. A. HOUSTON, 
1 Hume Street, Dublin. Assistant Commissioners. 


NORTHAMPTON SHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, KETTERING. 


Applications are invited for the appointment of (1) MATHEMATICAL 
MISTRESS, with Botany or Latin. D. and yee essential; Games, 
especially Hockey, very desirable. 2) JUNIOR SCHOOL MISTRESS, 
Handwork, Nature Study, Games, and usual Lower School subjects. Experi- 
ence essential. very desirable. 

The salary offered in each case is £120 per annum, rising to 2150 per annum. 

Forms of application, which must be returned not later than Saturday, 28rd 
August, 1913, can be obtained from the resigned. 

J. L. HOLLAND, 


County Education Offices, 
Northampton, Secretary for Education. 


DIPON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


Wanted, in September, ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Geography, Botany, 
and Elementary Physics and Chemistry. Commencing salary, £110. 


Applications to 
Town Hall, Ripon. The TOWN CLERK OF RIPON. 
August 2nd, 1913. 


ADY GRADUATE, Modern Literature, Honours Course, 
wishes position of trust or any pati ident or non-resident, 

town or country), except teac! . for which her qualifications fit her. Fair 
pianist, good reader, thoroughly experienced, bright, energetic, healthy, 
lient t ials and references.—UNSWORTH, St. Anthony’s, Lytham. 


HE PRINCIPAL of a High-Class Ladies’ Boarding 

School seeks a LADY to join her. Must be a fully qualified teacher, 

Preference given to one introducing pupils. —‘‘ A, G.,” x No. 637, The 
Spectator, Ltd., 1, Wellington Street, S d, London, W.C. 


| an ee in September, for Finishing School of the 























highest class near London, a MISTRESS to teach MATHEMATICS 
and GEOGRAPHY throughout the School. Experience not essential. 
Resident Post. Sal according to qualifications.—For further particulars 
apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and Co., 36 Sackville St., London, W. 


DITOR and MANAGING DIRECTOR wanted for a 
group of old-established provincial weekly newspapers. Full control. 
Good o ng and es with soume for political and social influence: 
should have command of £3,000 to £4,000.—Principals only spp! to N.P., o/o 

Anderson's Advertising Agency, 14 King William Street, Strand, Wo. 
GIRLS. 


(jasoow HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
(SCHOOL BOARD OF GLASGOW.) 


Required, in September, a HISTORY MISTRESS qualified to teach 
advanced pupils; an Honours Degree (or its equivalent), training and 
experience essential. Salary according to qualifications, For forms of 
ae (to be returned not later than 29th August) apply to the CLERK, 
129 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


LASGOW HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(SCHOOL BOARD OF GLASGOW). 


REQUIRED, in September, a CLASSICAL MISTRESS, with Honours 
(or its equivalent), training and experience. lary according to 
ualifications.—Forms of application (to be returned by August 29th) can 
obtained from the CLERK TO THE BOARD, 129 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


j | EAD-MASTER required for Emanuel (Day) School, 
Wandsworth Common, 8.W., to enter upon duties in January, 1914, 
Candidates must be graduates of a University the United Kingdom, or 
have such ——-_ ualification as may be approved by the Board of 
Education. e stipend offered is £70) with g unfurnished house, rent 
and rate free, coal and gas, and £50 a year towards superannuation fund. 
Form and particulars sent on or. 
53, Palace Street, Westminster, 5.W. C. SPENCER SMITH, Clerk. 
R. BERNARD TOWNSEND, of Hawksbury, Leather- 
head, wishes to recommend his COACHMAN-CHAUFFEUR, married 
man, three children, youngest 8 years; 17 years’ excellent character; much 
experience with horses. Leaving ome. reduction of staff. 


A he EDITORS.—MONEY ARTICLE and NOTES on 




















CURRENT FINANCE written direct from the Market by an Expert.— 
»” clo Willing’s Advt, Office, Moorgate Arcade, London, E.C, 





ae 
TAFFORDSHIRB EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


ECTURER IN PHYSICS (full-time) ui chiefi 
in connection with the County Mining Seed eee eae Claaey 
and Engineering Subjects rable. Duties to commence in September. 
£150, rising —_ increments of £10 to £200 per annum. 
Application should be made on a form to be obtained, together with f 
particulars, from the undersigned, and to be returned by August 30, 8 
= ies = ost —~ bi a tatford, testimonials. with 
‘ounty Education ces, ‘0 GRAHAM BALFO 
July 28th, 1913, Director of Rarlien 





LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHEks, * 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
e Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma: the 
Cambridge ‘Teachers’ Certificate; and for the Cherwell Hall Teachers 
Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the Course from oe 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on By 
There isa Loan Fund, ay. 


(T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE, 
Privcipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High Schcol, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 
(i) J my me ed wee joe! 7 Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
e Cambridge an udon Teachers’ omas,and the Certifica 
of the National Froebel Union. — ” = 
2 SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, €0-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24.9 m 
eyear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year, 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


puZ UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


SESSION 1913-14, 
The Autumn Term commences on TUESDAY, October 7, 1913. 
Prospectuses, and full particulars of the following, may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Registrar :— 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW AND 
ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHEOLOGY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
ar SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
DEPARIMENT OF OPHTHALMIC SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE, 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 
DEPARTMENTS OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 


MEDICINE. 
EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 

SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES, 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 


UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1/-; Post free 1/4). 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal: MISS M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
The Michaelmas term commences on Thursday, October 2nd, when the 
College will occupy the new buildings in Regent’s Park. 
LECTURES are given in preparation for all EXAMINATIONS of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON in Arts, Science and Preliminary Medicine. 
Extensive LABORATORIES and MUSEUMS are available for the study of 
SCIENCE subjects. 
There are ial courses of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION in HYGIENE 
and in HORTICULTURAL BOTANY. 
There is a SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT and an ABT 


SCHOOL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance Scholarships in Arts and Science will be offered for completion ia 


June next. 
RESIDENCE. 
Accommodation for 80 resident students is provided. 
Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 


NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 
WINTER SESSION, 19138-1914. 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on THURSDAY, 9th October, 
1918. The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will commence on 12th Septem- 
ber. The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University are:—Bachelor of 
Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), 
Master of Surgery ays They are conferred only after Examination, aml 
only on Students of the University. A Diploma in Public Health is conferred 
after Examination on Graduates in Medicine of any University in the United 
Kingdom. The total cost of the whole curriculum, including Hospital Fees 
and Fees for the Degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about £160, ursarie3, 
Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes to the number of fifty, and of the 

regate annual value of £1,180, are open to competition in this Faculty. 
= Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &o,, may be had on application to the 
Secretary of the Medical Faculty. 

The University also grants the following Degrees:—In Arts: Doctor of 
Letters, Doctor of Philosophy, and Master of Arts. In Science: Doctor of 
Science, Bachelor of Science (in pure Science and in Agriculture). la 
Divinity: Doctor of Divinity (honorary) and Bachelor of Divinity. In Law: 
Doctor of Laws (b -y), Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), and Bachelor of Law 


B.L. 
: Particulars may be had on application to the Secretary of the University. _ 
NEW SESSION begins MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 29th. 


IRK BECK OLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURSES OF STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Degrees of the 


University, in 
ARTS, SCIENCE, LAWS, ECONOMICS, 
under RECOGNISED TEACHERS of the University. 
Examination for 16 Free Studentships commences on September Sth. _ 
MATRICULATION and PRELIMINARY COURSES, ACCOUNTANCY. 
Full particulars on application to the Secretary, 
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HUROH CONGRESS, SOUTHAMPTON. 
Beer ts oliait to all meetings except to. those 
4 KETS to m ex 
oe late, and Girls, 7s. 64. each. THE RAILWAY COMPANTES 
wie Bea kite anattia roms SepemierbtoOtoberasant. 
tary, avai ‘om mber x ve. 
eartificate by the Beto MMUNICATIONS AS UNDER: 
EMBERS’ TICKETS (remitt losed), RAILWAY FACILITIES, 
: to the Hon. Secretaries, Finance Committee, 6 St. Michael Street, South- 
ons the S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, W.C,; the Church House, 
Dean's Y Westminster ; and Mr. John Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand. 
“SNSPITALITY, HOTELS, &e.: to the Hon. Secretaries, Reception Com- 
eo, St. Mark’s Vicarage, Southampton. OTHER MATTERS: to the 
pant ‘Secretary, Canon Walter Smith, Wychbury, Winchester. 
a 





ea fi 








: coe MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 





A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 





Parents and Guardians desiring advice regard- 
ing the Medical Curriculum should write to the 
Dean of the Middlesex Hospital Medical School, 
who will furnish full particulars regarding 
Fees, Entrance Scholarships, and Hospital 
Appointments, 


The School is fully equipped for teaching the 
entire curriculum. Athletic Ground and 
Gymnasium. Scholarships and Prizes awarded 
annually to the value of £1,000, 


Lectures and Classes will recommence on 
Wednesday, October Ist, 1913. 





HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER. 





Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


ours -WESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 

MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA. — Training for women in Household 
Management, Secretarial work, and in Physical Education, Courses com- 
mence September 29th, 1913. Apply for prospectus and fees to the Registrar 
of Women Students. Telephone: 899 Western. 


MN\HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following 
Faculties:—ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
APPLIED LAW, SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining). 

The Session 1913-1914 commences October Ist, 1913. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained en, from 
. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 








PRIVATE TUITION. 








RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

_ M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Honours Man, 
receives 3 or 4 pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, large 
grounds. University Examinations, French, German, Home life; efficient 
supervision. Vacancy now for farming pupil. 


OUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and 
Dr. GOSTLING of Worcester from personal knowledge warmly recom- 
mend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, Taunchie, West Ga. for the home education of 
afew children of from 6 to 10 years with her own son. Reference permitted to 
the two last named, and to the Vicar of West Malvern, 


AUSANNE.—An OXFORD GRADUATE (married) 
receives PUPILS in his house, beautifully situated in dry and bracing 

ft. above Lake Geneva, to prepare for the Universities, Wool- 

wich and Sandhurst. Laborato~y in the house. Principal in London shortly.— 
Apply the Spectator, Box No. 685, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


—=s 























GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,.—The tone of the Schooland the 

of work arehigh. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 

ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 

Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work, Excellent 

examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 

a to Rey. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 

-» C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 

RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 

BURLEY-IN- WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 

ire surroundings. Dessting Bonne. Enlarged curriculum. PREPARATORY 

OOL for boys under 9, INDERGARTEN, Gymnasium, Large playing 
Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 


\g 
EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
4 SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
ng. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
‘ooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
» taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
“er taty for vench Convensntion. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
» *rincipals, the Misses Wilson (Newnham College, Training College. 
Camb., and St. Mary’ , : . 
mb, and | t. Mary 8, Paddington). 
































ne FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term begins April 20th aud ends July 29th, 











LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER- 
GARTEN and PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS and 
GIRLS, President of the Council: The ht Hon, LEWIS FRY, P.c, 
Head. Mistress : Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS, retary: Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. ouse Mistress: Miss 
ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next Term be ~ on MONDAY, September 22nd. 
od ee will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on September 18th, 
, and 20th. 


W ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of we three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
RL! = yn ae py Miss VYNER. Entire oom of 
nm whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRE x 

at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. wy a 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds. Fees, 6¢ guineas to 75 guineas a year, Officers’ daughters 
66 guineas a year. 


ANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, near LIVERPOOL, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
A limited number of boarders under the personal care of the Principals. 
Modern education, bracing sea air. 
HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT for girls over 17. 
Principals.—The MISSES MEIN. 




















IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

th thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly, Entirecharge of Chil- 
dren with ——s abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals. 
Autumn Term begins September 23rd, 1913. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B.,M.P, Principale—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. © Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and peters Teachers in every branch of Physical ‘lrain- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute 
ee me Educated Woimen are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
ucation. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECKETARY, 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studenta 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOUNS, M.A.Lond, (Girton 
Co ey Modern Education, Premises specially built fora School, 
Large Tlaying-fields and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c, 
Autumn Term begins Tuesday, September 28rd. Next vacancies in Jan. 1914, 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, arate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistreeses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special! attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils pre d for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
sonateed ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
ADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
in well-known MIDLAND HEALTH RESORT. 

‘the undermentioned, in no way connected with the School, desires to 
strongly recommend same for first-class education, sound moral and 
religious training, with home care and liberal table. Terms moderate, 

ARTHUR H. HABERSHON, Esq., 105 Ridgway, Wimbledon, London, 8. W, 


PyPeBaston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 


























84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Hend-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 

Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A,, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad, Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES, 











ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds,—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical, 
(Gea Medallist, K.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenboures. MAKRAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, 1st Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 
? A M M E R I N G. 
“The Beasley Treatment.” This Book, giving the experience of one who 
cured himself after forty years suffering, sent post free on application to the 
author, his colleague for 30 years—W. J. Ketley, “‘Tarrangower,” Willesden 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


COLLEGES, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 


&vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 


Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
Messrs. GIEVE, MA’ THEWS & SEACKOVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
London, W, 
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r[SAnEs NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER 
Established’ 1862. Incorporated 1893, 


Chairman; Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman : Admiral Se at el FREMANTLE, 


Captain-Superintendent : rem D. wreoe: BARKER, B.N.B., 
F.R.S.E., F.B.G 


Head-Master: T. R. BEATTY, B.A, 


The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the river. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the ehention of youths intend- 
ing to becomes OFFICERS in The MERCANTILE MARINE, and over 3,000 
Cadets have been passed out as duly RAL EDU in that capacity. At the same 
time an excellent system of GEN L EDUCATION is carried out. Two 
years on the ‘ Worcester’ count as one year’s apprenticeship service. 

Moderate terms. For illustrated prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 


72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Cinta of die my 9 omnes Cobham, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS ae “in JUNE. 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromagrove. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NEW BOYS ARRIVE SEPTEMBER 17th, OTHERS 18th, 


Particulars from the BURSAR. 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


Endowed Public School at moderate cost, New Wing ready next Term. 
Term begins September 17th, 
D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


7 ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. ¥.3. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
rps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


OLLAB. EBS sT SUT. N. B. 
: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, MA 
THE NEW SESSION. BEGINS ON MONDAY, Ist SEPTEMBER, 1913. 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost. 
Special Classes for University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations, 
Extensive grounds ; beautiful an nd healthy situation. 
Illustrated prospectus, with list of boarding-houses, on application te the 
Head-Masier, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recent) 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. row ys, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 





























Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. ecuesbay, 


ing Fieldsa—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on THURS 
September 18th, 1913. Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantabd, 


)ILEY.—LINKFIELD SCHOOL.—For boys of a Public 

School age uiring _—» ~ to work or health. Proparation 

for Woolwich, Sandhurst, ey Navy Special Entry of Cadets, and the 
Universities. —Head- Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for fons of Clergy and 
fficers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pz W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 

Ix ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
—_ J Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 

above sea, facing Dartmoor. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 











————__ 
ENEVA.—Boarding School for DAUGHTERS 
Gentlemen. Charming house in its own grounds, pwiere ot we 
special subjocte at University, Conservatoire or” Art School ce Fae 
annum.—Write, Box No. 627, The § Spectator, 1 Wellington Bt., Strand 
TRASSBURG.—BOARDING SCHOOL wy Giniy 
under the PR mn of Prin A, 
elementary and advanced courses in m 
~ 4 professors; modern methods; ~~, home ae it-rate music 


rences,En apiah s and German.—For further information ay to G 
THRING and CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Stree ye china v. 


ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family receive) 
Specialization in Foreign Eangangnn, Musio, and Art. Visits to Places 
of interest, museums, concerts, ope’ - under cha) 
remises and grounds. Hot and cola baths, ial attention to 
oor exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, ridi 4 ighest refs. Posticciness Ona 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Bou. evard Victor Hugo, Neuilly aj, Se mt 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Langnages, Music, and Art. Several French 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage x 
Concerts and Galleries. a Musical Training. Only French 
Practical Cookery and Dre Fine house and unds in h 
near the Bois. Petutcten, c , and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Dean 
lanche, Paris. Miss Methereli’s present address, 46 Talbot Rd. » Highgate, ¥, 
Escort to Paris, September 16th and October Ist. 


SCHOLASTIO AGENOIES, 


Gvrrasus 8 CHOOLS, 
TO THE CHOICE OF 
OOLS 


NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHE 
FINISHING SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS 





sche inthe Wii Ten: 














PREPARATORY 8 


N THE Se paans 
if t il th ~~ or Bis = fed 4 
parents avail themselves of the expe: eae and experience 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their afepoeal. a ee 
On receipt of full pene as to the fees it ig desired to pay, distri 
preferred and age of pupil, respéctuses and detailed information ‘to meet 
these special requirements will be -~ FREE OF CHARGE, 
Messrs. J. & J. a 
Edu s 2 tional 
43 Cannon Street, London, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


DUOGOATION. 

4 Parents cr Guardians fating accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England orabrod 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed iculars to 

ersrs, GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for 40 years have been touch with the leading education) 
establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 

Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) 2 Pervare 2 and reliable information concerni: 
best SCHOO RIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HO 
for Boys and Girls in England and on ‘the Continent, As Educationl 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Enightley are, in a large number d 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information Free pores would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
156 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C 

Under the management of a Committee appointed’ by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistrcsses’ Association, Association of Assistant 

istreases, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The -<—! has been established for the purpose of enabling Teacherste 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore bees 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 pan, and 3 to bp. m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. ent 500 Spm. 

When possible special appointments should be arran: 

Registrar—Miss Alice M. FOUNTAIN. 


Agents, 














ALEHAM,” BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—This well-known 
PREPARATORY School will be re-o: or in September by Mesars, 
E. A. C. Stowell, B.A., and F. Walla B.Sc. The School stands in 
— own ion ‘of four acres, Boys prepared for Public Schools and Osborne. 
on application. 
Acrcuurunar COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
ry 





Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
rpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewie ae _— life, ~~" care,and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epi eas ee ‘erms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. AL. McDOU GALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, fome and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life, —“¥y preparation for Senior Schoo! and for 
Navy. ‘The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 103, Junior for boys 104 to 13,and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.— Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adults and boys taken in residence or as ad mupils. Prospectus and 
teetimon: post free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELL - Bedford Court Man- 
sions, Lon W.C. Estab. 1905. 














FOREIGN. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND .— 

(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

-A, Oxford. Prepares for oy Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Srocing, climate, Mhititude 8 (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipa] School, and Miss Hankin, 


YHATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 
Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town from 
distractions, noted for the urity of its French. Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, 
M.A., Oxon. (late M. Taylor’s & Sherborne), British Chaplain, Seafell, 
Windermere, aud Mr. W. W. HUNT, B1.A., Cantab., llth Sen. Opt., receive 
private pupils for University and other Examinations, Kxood Laboratories, and 
esp. for Modern Languages. Successes last term: Diplomas and Certificates, 
Neuchatel University. 








CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
OAD. — Pr tuses of the leading Schools and Tutors asd 

= information — to Parents FREE a CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ an My and ——— 
echool fees desired. — * IVERSI SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 


122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 
er oe RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 


University Men and old Schoo!masters, who only recommend Schools 
rsovaliy visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governemes, a8 

ens Introduced. Mesers. Poco: (Cantab.), Browns (Oxon.), aad 

Heepen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Grrnarp. 


thes INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Benside—sent free of charge. ‘Ihe Register states terms, &c., and is illu» 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, wc, 
‘Telegraphic Address: “‘‘Iriform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). _ 


GTUDENTS' 








CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Misa Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
lranch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schooi or 
Advice on training a speciality. ms ply, BECRET ARY, Central Bureau for 
Employment of Women, 5 > Princes treet, Cavendish Square, w. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
Sept.: ITALIAN AND SWISS LAKES. SPAIN AND MOROCOO 
(Granada, Madrid, Tangier, etc.). January; EGYPT with GREECE (vis 
Trieste and Dalmatian coast.) Later: ITAL , ALGERIA, RUSSIA, — 
Inclusive Fees. Miss BISHOP, “ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, 8 


OLY LAND, EGYPT, &.—A SELECT CONDUCTED 
PARTY, October lst, Janua: 22nd, and March 26th. CAIRO, THS 
NiLE, JERUSAL EM, NAZARE TH, DAMASCUS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ATHENS, &c. Strictly First-class, Inclusive and Moderate. 
_ Free Illus. Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth, 


210 103 ROME TOUR—6 days’ full accommodation 
Rome, 1 Genoa going. Pisa returning, 2nd class railway throughout, 
returning via Paris. Also ROUND ITALY TOURS including Genoa, 
Naples, Pompeii, Florence, Venice, Milan, Italian Lakes, St. Gothard, Luverus 
and Paris, or with Sorento, Capri, Amalfi, Paestum, if desired. 
GEORGE LUNN’ TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 
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CANADIAN NORTHERN STEAMSHIPS. 
Visitors to Canada, and Canadians 
returning home, should travel by the 
ALATIAL ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
P R.M.S. Royal George, Aug. 9; +" — 6 From 
BMS. Royal Edward, Aug. 23; Sept. 20 _ Bristol. 
Unexcelled Saloon Accommodation still available. 
age jn — ; 
strated Handbook, &c., apply Gene assenger Dept. Charing 
y+ Leadenhall St., E.C.; or Local Agents. . 


m 
coon 8. OF 
———— 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 











ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, 800 feet above 
D pea, close to moor, with ehady garden. Tennis lawn, st-bling or motor, 
separata tables, private sitting-room if uired. No rooms vacant until 
ber, Terms absolutely inclusive. pply, L. CANTAB, Middlecott, 
oso, 8. Devon. Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. 
————————E———E———— “ -_ * ee a — — 
ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS. 
Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Blase, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Diet, Educative Health Methods. 
ENTHUSIASTIC TESTIMONIALS. 


OOOO ee 
TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 














DVERTISER, who has hada special course of wroining 
in First-Class Typewriting and Secretarial Training School, will be gla 
afany Typewriting work. Translations also undertaken. Neatness, accuracy, 
aad prompt return guaranteed. Terms moderate.—Miss FANNY SEAGER, 
‘Typewriting Office, 11, Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
USTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS.—Use “ Florigene” 
(Regd.) on all floors and linoleums early in the Summer vacation 
{$timesa year only). Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 
months during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the 
intervals—which is of greater importance. It costs little, saves labour, and 
is easily applied.—Send for particulars, medical reports, &c., to The “* DUST- 
ALLAXER” Co., 165 Queen Victoria St., London, E,C. (Govt. Contractors). 











RELIABLE ADDRESS.—Best prices offered for 

discarded Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, 
Bilver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables by Frasers, the well-known 
and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties 
Beak. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash 
valueor offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small,—FRASERS 
(ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. 


Ww KEEP USELESS JEWELLERY ?—Messrs. §. 
SESSEL and CO., of 14 New Bond Street, London, W., willl give 
highest possible prices for Old Gold, Silver, Diamonds, &c,; Cash sent per 
return of post. Our Representative will call on request. Telephone, 2,762 
Regent. Bankers: London (#ty and Midland Bank. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made, ief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Birest, London, Est. 100 years. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 











PILEPSY.—TO MEDIGAL ADVISERS and others. 

A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOO. 

* Exchange Street East, Live rpool, 








EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon b 
e@ EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1885, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
117 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


W A M I—Tuxe Best CURE ror Eczema 1n DOGS. 
2s, 6d. post free, 
W., 22 ST. GEORGE'S ROAD, BEDFORD. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supphed to the Royal Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 22. 3d., 48, 6d,— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


APPEALS, _ 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atpanr Memorztat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parnoy: H.M. Tur Krixe. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart or Hagrowny. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamitror, 
UNSHINE IN THE SLUMS.—Rev. J. W. ATKIN- 
SON, Claremont, Cawley Road, London, E. (44 years Latimer Church), 
Founder and President of the East London Mission, URGENTLY PLEADS 
for HELP to give DAY IN THE COUNTRY to some of the THOUSANDS 
of Poor and often AILING East London SLUM CHILDREN. Their ONLY 
chance of one Happy COUNTRY HOLIDAY. Cost, including rail and 
substantial meal, under ONE SHILLING per head. 
EVERY GIFT PROMPTLY ACKNOWLEDGED. 
Balance-sheet by chartered accountants to every donor. Marchioness of 
Headfort and Colonel Pollock cordially thanked. 


T PERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C, | 


























Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

This Institution maintains, clothes and educates the orphans of persons 
once in good circumstances. ey ere received from all parts of the 
Empire, and are admitted at any age under seven. 

The next Election will be held in November. Apply to the Secretary for 
forms of nomination. 

DONATIONS and NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently needed, 

Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, BR.N., Sec. and Supt, 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To the and safety 
Of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universa! Military Training for Home Defence, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 

& d, 2 «. 


8. 

-. 25 0 O | Members eos oe »» 1010 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «» 5 © O | Associates, with Literature 

em = ose ~- oe and Journal on eco 5 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at - 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








of 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 





Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





————— = 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per sm. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 





FAZENDA 
PURE COFFEE 


———— - gee oe 





Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE rw ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly, Half- r 
| the United King- ’ yearly. oa 
eve oa - £1 86...0143...0723 

Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
a, Fran ce, Ger- 

y, Indi i 

Japan, &c, ye — 





£1126...0163,..082 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s, 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle, On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices. 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/0 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Peid to any Railway Siation, including Cases and Bote, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dosen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 
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__ 66,000 MILES _ 
~ WITHOUT A HITCH | 


As a result of the great success of the Rolls-Royce 
Cars in the Austrian Alpine Contest, we have received 
numerous letters of congratulation, amongst which is 
the following :— 
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“THE AUSTRIAN ALPINE CONTEST.” 


“I am extremely obliged to you for giving me 


Fea 


Sano 


such full particulars about this great contest, 


which must have been by far the most severe 


Ut 
rl 


Prone 


and trying that cars have ever yet gone through. 
It gives me great pleasure that the four Rolls- 
Royce cars have done so supremely well, but I 
would add that, knowing them as I do, it is only 
just what I should expect. 


oF 
Sin 


“My own car has now done 66,000 miles without 


AA a SAS or 


a single hitch on the road, and it is running 


to-day as smoothly, as sweetly, and as silently 


Sree il 


as it ever did. It is really wonderful, and I 
have no doubt that of all the big cars it is the 


cheapest in the long run.”’ 


AURORA SaaS 


The original of this letter may be seen at our showrooms by anyone interested. Ref. No. 207. 


— ROLLS- 


THE WORLD'S BEST CAR 


ROYCE —— 


Evrore (except for the United Kingdom): Autcmobiles Rolls-Royce, 102, Avenue des Champs-Elysées, Paris. 
Inpia: Rolls-Royce, Limited, Mayo Road, Fort, Bombay, 
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The following firms who purchase direct from us have sole selling rights of our cars in their respective districts :— 
LeicrstersHinE, Derrprsuine, NotrincHaMsuire, LincoLnsHIRE, STAFFORDSHIRE, WORCESTERSHIRE, WARWICKSHIRE, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RuTLanNpsHIRE: The Midland Counties Motor Garage Co., Ltd., Granby St., Leicester; Scornasp: 
L. C. Seligmann & Co., 96, Renfrew St., Glasgow; MANCHESTER AND District, including East Lancashire (as far north asa 
line drawn on the map due east from Cockerham), and East Cheshire; Joseph Cockshoot & Co, Ltd., New Bridge St. 
Manchester; Yorxksuins: A. B. Wardman & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge St., Harrogate; Liverroot anp District, including West 
Lancashire (as far north as Cockerham), West Cheshire and North Wales: W. Watson & Co., 56, Renshaw &t., Live Fi 
NortTRUMBERLAND, DuRHAM, CUMBERLAND, WESTMORLAND AND Nortu Lancasuine: Sir Wm. Angus Sanderson & Co., Ltd., 
St. Thomas’ St., Newcastle-on-Tyne; NorFotx anp SuFFOLE: Mann, Egerton & Co., Ltd., 5, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich; 
Breprorpsuire: J. A. Doran, 7, St. Paul’s Square, Bedford; InxeLanp: J. B. Ferguson, Ltd., Chichester St., Belfast. 

The following firms are appointed as Retailers of Rolls-Royce cars in London: Messrs. Barker & Co. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., 
66-68, South Audley St., W.; Messre, Charles Jarrott, Ltd., 35, Sackville St., W. 
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never assimilated 





Sold by all Chemists and Stores. 


Capsules, 2/- per box; Lozenges, ! 


| for Samples of five different 
forms in which Bragg’s Char- 
coal may be pleasantly 






4|- per bottle; Biscuits, I|-, 2]-, and 4/- per tin; 


| $& Send this Coupon 






I advise you 


for that indigestion—flatulence— 
acidity—to take a daily dose of 


Do not tamper with your delicate 
digestive organs by seeking relief in 
drugs and palliatives. I know the action of drugs— 
know it from years of experience—and I say emphati- 
cally that you must remove the cause of indigestion 
H before you can expect permanent relief. 


Bragg's Charcoal absorbs the impurities set up in the 
H process of digestion—effete gases and waste matter— 
H and passes them out of the system. It has no direct 
action on any organ of the body. Unlike drugs, it is 
i cannot harm you—and you will not 
find it necessary to increase the dose. 


Powder, 2]- and 


/1% per box. 


postage. 

















Please send me Samples 
of Bragg’s Charcoal. 
close 3a. 


1 en- 





} administered. 








——————_ 1s 1—“___Y (Address) 
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Sp, August 9th 1913, 

















vintage wine. 


Mild 5° % 
White Label 





PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player's Navy Mixture fs everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 


Medium 5” % 


Aya 


Perfect"= 














THE 


BURBERRY 


THREE coats in ONE 


=SN 
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Illustrated 
Cutninane When buying 
aaa a + wii 
see ai— 
a a of The label says 
ur ory ‘ Burberry'’— 
Materials The bill says 
Post Free pac 
: 





RELIABLE WEATHERPROOF.—The Burberry 
is the most comfortable, protective and light- 
weight weatherproof in the world. It keeps its 
wearer dry in wet weather, prevents overheating 
and is equally serviceable in town or country. 


AJIRYLIGHT DUST-COAT.—The superiority of 

The Burberry lies in the fact that its unequalled 
security is co-existent with extreme lightweight and 
self-ventilation—features that combine to make it 
the most perfect coat available for sport or general 
use in hot or dusty weather, 


WARM OVERCOAT.—Owing to the density of 
Burberry materials, The Burberry, although 
remarkable for its air-freedom, forms an impass- 
able barrier to winds and effectually safeguards 
health from the injurious effects of exposure. 
Haymarket 


BURBERRYS towdon 


8 & 10 Boulevard Malesherbes PARIS and Provincia! Agents. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS 


BARKER BODY 
Acknowledged the World’s Best Car 



































A BARKER LIMOUSINE ON A ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS, 


AN OWNER urites ... May 24th, 1913, 
“My Rolls-Royce Car arrived safely and I am very pleased indeed with it. I am most satisfied with the 
body you built for me, the lines of which are very graceful and the finish perfect. So far I cannot see 
any point to complain of, or which I would wish altered. The Car runs splendidly and there is an 
entire absence of any rattle or noises which one heers in the average car. Thanking you for the care 
you have taken in carrying out my instructions.” 


Nearly 100 of these high-grade cars can always be seen being fitted with Barker Bodies 
to order at our London Works. Complete cars for early delivery. 


BARKER & CO. (Coachbuilders), Litd., xz 
London Retailers and Body §=6» 66-68 SOUTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W. 
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Electric Lighting for Country Houses § | CREME pe MENTHE 


However distant from Town, is easily obtained : ATE PIPPERMINT 


by installing an Edmundson’s Lighting Plant. : ; 3 
Rae GET FRERES 


4 A high-class tonic and 
~ digestive liqueur. 
aa Sold by Wine Merchants and Stores, 


LECTRICITY 1 thout tion th t Healthy, Pi P : Free Sample sent upon receipt of three penny stamps. 

p is without question the mos ealthy, Pleasant, L438 

E Efficient, and ee of lighting in existence. ; <> SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED 
Messrs. Edmundson specialize in giving clients the most reliable Ree re? KINGDOM AND BRITISH COLONIES, 


methods for obtaining it, 4 . 
Plants for generating a eager soggy supply of Be workin: a a B. LAURIEZ & Co., 
by Water Power, Gas, Suction Gas, Oil, Steam, Petrol, or Benzo - 
Engines are economically installed in the form best suited to the 6, Fenchurch Buildings, LONDON, E.C. 
existing surroundings. They can be made to work automatically, 
being Self-starting, Self-regulating, and Self-stopping. No skilled 
mechanical knowledge is ne whilst the attention necessary and — —= ——— 
the cost of running is redu to a minimum, 
On receipt of a postcard, Messrs. Edmundson will be to send THE CHURCH ARMY 


an Expert Engineer to advise on the spot as to the it system to 


install, No fee is charged for advice or estimates, F R E Ss H A } R H oO M E Ss 
. 


We specialize in all forms of Lighting, and can quote 
for Petrol Air Gas or Acetylene Gas Plants if required. HOLIDAYS FOR CAREWORN MOTHERS 


Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation, Ltd. 
BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


Te a _ dsons, Londen.” —_ 0 no Victoria (3 lines). PRAY HELP to send them to sea and country for a fort 

Scottish Branch : sh Branch: i » i : : i 
ELECTRICITY WORKS, 32 YORK ST. ST. STEPHEN'S night’s happiness ; cost 15s. each adult; 10s. each child. 
INVERNESS, GREEN, DUBLIN. 














— 





WITH THEIR 


AILING AND HALF-STARVED CHILDREN. 








Cheques crossed “Barclay’s, a/e Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Sec., most gratefully received 
by Miss WALKER, Hon. Sec., Fresh Air Department, Church 
Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 














OOKS WANTED :—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols, 1563; 

Smith’s Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols.; Alice in Wonderland, 1%) 

or 1866; Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta; Wilde's Works, 14 vols. ; L fe 

of Mytton, 1835, 1837 or 1851; Stevenson’s Works; Handley Cross, 1554; 

Catlin’s American Indians; Beardsley’s Later Work, 1901; Lever’s Works, 7 
vols. ; Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 
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WACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 
MR. BRYCE’S NEW BOOK. 


University and Historical Ad- 
dresses. elivered during a residence in the United 
States as Ambassador of Great Britain. By the Right Hon, 
JAMES BRYCE, O.M. Extra Crown 8vo. 83s. 6d. net. 

Dany News.—“ The selection of these addresses explains in some measuro 
the remarkable influence of Mr. Bryce. They reveal that breadth of sympathy 
and vitality of mind which are his conspicuous merits. ... No matter what 
the subject may be, it immediately became living and suggestive,” 


Siath Series Just Published. 


Interludes, Being two Essays, Stray 
Thoughts, and some Verses. By HORACE 
SMITH. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


Arsenzum.—' We have welcomed Mr, Smith’s work for many years, 
on hope that his ‘Interludes’ will not stop with this present attractive 
series.” 





SPORT AND TRAVEL. 


The Seine from Havre to Paris. 
By Sir EDWARD THORPE, C.B., F.R.S. With Ilustrations 
by Otrve Branson, and Maps, Syvo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Dany Graruic.—*We recommend any one who thinks of emulating Sir 
Thorpe to read this book carefully first,” 


Travers’ Golf Book. sy seromz vp. 
TRAVERS, Amateur Champion of the United States, 1907, 
1908, and 1912. With 48 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 83s. 6d. 


net. 
Gotrine.—" A very notabie addition to the golfer’s library, ... 
get up is admirable,” 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
The Inside of the Cup. py winston 


CHURCHILL, Author of “Richard Carvel,” &c. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A Prisoner in Fairyland (The 
Book that “ Uncle Paul” wrote). By ALGER- 
NON BLACKWOOD, Author of “Jimbo,” &. Extra Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Its whole 














“Wessrs. SOTHERAN'S WEST-END HOUSE 
1S NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 


Telephone: Mayfair £601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


= a 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 








The under-mentioned cases, for which it has not been 
found possible to raise the necessary help from other 
sources, are RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY 
ORGANISATION SOCIETY. Contributions towards 
their assistance will be gladly received by C. 8. Loch, 
Secretary, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 





28,593, £16 12s, 9d. isasked for to pay for an allowance given to keep the 
family of a ver ' respectable horse carman while he was learning to drive a 
motor and qualifying as a taxicab driver. 


2,651. Needed, £25 10s, to complete the cost of emigrating a family of nine 
to The father, who has been employed as a tea lead roller for the 
same firm for over 20 years is unable, owing to slackness, to bring up his family 
yroperly, Excellent character, and are of the right type. 


28,845. £578, 11d., balance of £20 14s. 2d. needed, of sending E. 8., a single 
woman of 22, to Sanatoria, making her money grants whilst unable to work, 
and moving her to more healthy rooms, Now in permanent work at larger 
wage and doing well. 


28,817, Wanted, £15 to complete the cost of emigrating a young married 
¢oupleand baby. The man bears a good character, and is hard working and 
industrious. They will make extremely good colonists. 


28,735. £12 needed toward sending a family to Canada. The man, who is 
decent and intelli ent, has a good record: he was thrown out through slack- 
= and strike. His wife was a machinist for eleven years in one firm, The 

ome was good, and they should get on well abroad. 





2 Bat? £2 12s, wanted to provide for the maintenance of a crippled woman 
- A ywreg A Her childhood was an unhappy one, as her parents died and 
a into the hands of unscrupulous relations, who took her out of the 

ouse for the sake of the money given by charitable people. For many 
tee y now she has been boarded out with a kind woman whom she is evidently 


ndof. Formerly most of the pens i relati 
only one continues to gabseribe. ne ee "2" 


%,816. A Southern Committee asks for £7 13s. 6d. to complete the cost of 
emigrating a young couple and child to Canada, Man worked as van boy and 
carman ever since he left school, losing situation through ill-health. Before 

he saved £5 for e tion, tm ag had never exceeded 2ls,, and 
work in Eng’ le 


marriage 
he had little prospect of g: 








CONSTABLE'S NEW NOVELS 


THE POT OF BASIL By Bernard Capes 


Author of “Jessie Basley,” “ Bag and Baggage,” §c. 


“Readers will be glad that Mr, Capes has told the story. 
The atmosphere is admirably done. ... Anyone who 
reads the book carefully will find a good deal of thought 
and wisdom in the minor characters. As to the chief 
characters, if heroines must be sweet and 4 girls, 
well, Isabella is a sweet and simple girl who has some 
life and charm about her; and Tiretta, the minstrel, the 
lover, the romantic, is human and fascinating through 
and through.”—THE TIMES. 


“Mr. oy tells the story with all the skill and charm 
with which he has so often delighted his readers.”—THE 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


VV’s EYES By the Author of “Queed ” 
LARGE 2nd IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS 








HOW MANY MILES to BABYLON? 


A Fine New Novel by a New Author, By M. E. F. Irwin 


VANISHING POINTS 


Author of “The Secret of the Clan,” “ Rose Macleod,” &c. 


ISLE OF THORNS By Sheila Kaye-Smith 


Author of “The Tramping Methodist,” §c. 


PITY THE POOR BLIND 
By the Author of “The Corner of Harley St." 


LARGE 2nd IMPRESSION ALMOST READY 





By Alice Brown 








THE HEART OF THE HILLS 
By John Fox, Jr. 


Author of “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” 


THE BROKEN BELL By Marie Van Vorst 


A beautiful and haunting Italian romance. 


OTHER DAYS: 
Charming Reminiscences by A. G. Bradley 


Author of “The Gateway of Scotland,” “Shropshire, Hereford 
and Monmouth,” fc. 8s. 6d. net. 














HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


Ovursipse Pace (when available), Fourrsey Guryeas, 


PAGO....crccesccrecccsssseesecsecceseses £12 12 0]! NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)2s 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ............ 6 6 | Half Narrow Column............ 2 2 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column ,,.., 1 1 ® 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
CompPayins, 
Outside Page ......00s0seesere £16 16 O| Inside Page . a ae Ue 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5a,; andlss 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wiith of page, 15s, an iach, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 
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DENTS WATCHES. 


EXCELLENCE GUARANTEED. 


ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER WATCHES (Compensation Balances), 
Ladies’ Cold from 10 guineas, Silver from 6 guineas. 
Centiemen’s Cold from 12 guineas, Silver from 5 guineas. 


Pocket Chronometers, Centre-seconds Watches, Chronographs, Repeaters, and other Complicated Watches, 


Large Variety of the Newest Designs in Bracelet Watches, 


Selected Watches of Foreign Manufacture Examined and Guaranteed by E. DENT & CO., Lig 
Oxidised, from £1 1s. Silver, from £2 2s. Gold, from £4 4s. 


DENT'S CLOCKS, 


THE FINEST SELECTION IN LONDON. 


SPECIAL LONG CASE CLOCKS (Registered Designs). 


Carriage, Travelling, Drawing Room, Dining Room, Library, Hall, Bracket, Kitchen, Stable, or Church Clocks, 
for ordinary use or presentation. 


ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS FOR SCIENTIFIC PURPOSES. 


NEW REGULATOR CLOCK, £21. Strongly recommended as a Standard House Clock 


From “The Observatory,” April, 1906, 
“The fact that a firm such as this, whose reputation for good work is unrivalled, and is too valuable to lose, should have 
been able tq meet the demand for a good article at about half former prices, is some answer to the frequent verbal attacks 
on English commercial enterprise. 


From “ Nature,”” May 3, 1906. From “The Journal of the British Astronomical 
. sso gs : : : 3 Association,”’ May, 1907. 
“We have no hesitation in pronouncing it a marvel of cheap- “Not only for their accuracy, therefore, but also for their low 


ness.” price, these timekeepers can be highly recommended.” 











PROTECTION FROM FIRE AND BURGLARY. 
DENT’S RECORDING CLOCKS FOR WATCHMEN, 


Over forty years in use in all parts of the World. 
Invaluable for Schools, Institutions, and all Public Buildings, Banks, Hotels, Factories, and Stores. Prospectus free, 


DENT’S JEWELLERY. 


Select Stock of the New Art Jewellery, Bracelets, Chains, Brooches, Rings, &c, 


DENT’S SHIPS’ CHRONOMETERS. 


As supplied to the Lords Ccmmissioners of the Admiralty, and Indian, Foreign, and Colonial Governments, 


REPAIRING DEPARTMENT. 


A skilled and experienced staff of workmen employed for the execution of Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Repairs. 
CLOCKS WOUND, REGULATED, AND KEPT IN ORDER BY CONTRACT. 


E. DENT & CO.,, Lta. 7 














By Special Appointment 


Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers to Seat 
CAUTION. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING No instrument, trom 


and to the Courts and Governments of France, Austria, Italy, mL Tee 


Russia, Germany, Spain, the United States, Japan, &c., &c. 


MAKERS of the GREAT WESTMINSTER CLOCK (Big Ben) and Sole Custodians since its erection; of the Standard 
Clock (the Primary Standard Timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich; 
and of Standard Clocks in most principal Foreign and Colonial Observatories. 


E. DENT & CO. find it necessary to caution the public that their SOLE ADDRESSES are 


61 STRAND ann 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


CATALOGUE FREE. TELEPHONE—61 CITY. 


BY APPOINTMENT 





Franco-British Exhibition Awards: 3 Crand Prizes and 1 Gold Medal. 








l.oxion: Printed by L. Urcotr Gru & Sox, Ltp., at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C.; and Published by Jouw Barer for the 
“prectatoR” (Limited), at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, m the County of Middlesex, Saturday, August 9th, 1913. 





